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By CLARK D. SHAUGHNESSY 


February, 1944 


IN FOOTBALL 


Head Football Coach, University of Pittsburgh 


For his “continuing efforts in de- 
veloping and applying coaching meth- 
ods which not only produce good foot- 
ball teams, but provide maximum pro- 
tection for the players as well,” Clark 
D. Shaughnessy, head football coach 
at the University of Pittsburgh, has 
been honored by the National Safety 
Council with its “Safety Ace” award. 
Presentation of the award was made 
September 27, 1948. 

In the following article Coach 
Shaughnessy discusses in more detail 
his conviction that serious injuries are 
neither inevitable nor necessary. 


N FOOTBALL, the right way from 
I the standpoint of good play is the 

safe way from the standpoint of 
preventing injuries. 

I would hesitate to make a state- 
ment like that if I had not applied 
the principle behind it during quite a 
few years of coaching football teams. 
But I have tried it, and it has worked. 
The most convincing thing the experi- 
ence has taught me is that hard, ag- 
gressive football is entirely compat- 
ible with safe football. As a matter of 
fact, the safe way to do anything in 
a football game is nothing more nor 
less than the right way to do it. 

There is considerable concern at 
the present time over the physical 
welfare of collegiate squads of 17- 
year-olds when they play power house 
teams studded with mature and veter- 
an college players and ex-profession- 
al performers. 

High schools, with normal manpow- 
er, but with a shortage of coaches, 
also are faced with the problem of 
finding competent coaches to guaran- 
tee sound instruction to their squads. 

College teams made up of fresh- 
men can’t, of course, be expected to 
outscore the veteran teams, but there 
is no good reason why they should 
suffer anything more serious than the 
usual bumps and bruises. 

A basic point that many people 
overlook is that the object of a foot- 
ball game is not to annihilate the 
other team, but to advance the ball 
—or to keep the other team from ad- 
vancing the ball. 

Sound, intelligent coaching and 
good protective equipment in good 
repair—pads, headguards—aren’t the 
entire answer. No boy should be per- 
mitted to put on a suit until he has 
passed an adequate physical examin- 
ation. A similar physical examination 
should be repeated for every boy on 
the ‘squad once or twice during the 
season—and from the start of practice 
until the end of the season the team 
should be under capable and adequate 
medical supervision. 

There are two points in this con- 
nection which I cannot emphasize too 
much: 

1, Be very careful about using a 


boy who has a minor injury. Don’t 
patch him up with tape and braces, 
in order to get him on his feet and 
send him into a game if the injury is 
of such a nature that it could be ag- 
gravated and become serious. This is 
especially true, for instance, of joint 
injuries. Many players who would 
have had to take it easy for only a 
few days are lost for the season when 
coaches send them into a game with 
minor injuries that thus are aggra- 
vated and become serious. 

2. Promptly withdraw from the 
game any player who has been jolted 
into grogginess. 

Some coaches will take a boy out 
of a game for a few minutes, until 
his head clears, and then send him 
back. If any of my boys take an un- 
usually hard thumping and start walk- 
ing around in a trance, they’re 
through for the afternoon. Even after 
a boy’s head clears, there is too great 
a possibility of some internal injury 
to risk sending him back into a game 
until after he has been pronounced fit 
by the team’s physician. 

Football coaches probably don’t 
think of it as safety, but every sound 
coaching instruction, nevertheless, 
has a double purpose: 

1. The most effective execution of 
a maneuver, whatever it is. 

2. Protection of the players involved 
to prevent them from being injured 
and thus keep them in the ball game. 

A footbail player is no good to his 
team if he’s warming the bench with 
an arm in a sling or a foot in a cast, 
and the coach who doesn’t insist upon 
safe execution as well as aggressive, 
effective play, isn’t doing the best job 
possible. 

I believe any football coach will 
agree with my contention that the 
most effective way, from a coach’s 
point of view, to perform every ma- 
neuver in the football book also is 
the safest way from the standpoint of 
preventing injury to the players. 

This doesn’t mean that football 
should be turned into a pink tea, par- 
lor game. Any such move would be an 
insult to the thousands of red-blooded 
American boys who love to play good, 
clean, hard football. 

It is, of course, a fact that football 
coaches can no more guarantee that 
not a single player will be injured 
than a plant safety director can guar- 
antee that not a single worker will be 
hurt. But I do know, and so do other 
coaches, that boys in good physical 
condition, who are equipped with full 
protective equipment, can be coached 
to avoid injury to themselves and 
still play the best football that’s in 
them. 

I know that most football injuries 
are’‘caused by carelessness, and that 
includes -faulty equipment, careless 
coaching and a careless or unsports- 


manlike attitude toward the rules. I’d 
say that a great percentage of all 
serious football injuries come from 
clipping. A man who clips doesn’t 
mean to injure anyone—he’s simply 
careless. 

And there are some coaches who 
still send a tackler head-on into the 
ball carrier’s stomach. They may get 
away with it once or twice, but sooner 
or later the other fellow’s knee is go- 
ing to come up to protect himself and 
the would-be tackler is carried off the 
field. I’d yank any player of mine 
right out of a game who tackled like 
that. 

Equipment? 

Well, the first thing I check, in case 
of injury, is what the player was 
wearing. Had it sprung a flaw? Was 
it of improper design? 

That brings up another point, and 
I’d like to aim this particularly at 
high school boys who are just begin- 
ning to learn the game. There are hun- 
dreds, of players who have the queer 
notion that “it’s sissy to wear a head- 
guard.” If any boys with that notion 
happen to read this, let me say to 
you: 

“You'll never play football for me 
or for any other conscientious coach 
without a headguard and a full set 
of pads! No matter how tough you 
think you are, you can be hurt. just 
as easily as the next fellow. And re- 
member, you’re no good to yourself, 
your team or your coach if you’re out 
of the game because of an injury.” 

Here’s a specific example to illus- 
trate my point that good football is 
safe football: 

Let’s take the stance of an offen- 
sive lineman. A coach teaches a line- 
man how to set himself solidly on his 
feet and ready to charge, so that his 
opponent can’t dump him on the seat 
of his pants with a little push on the 
shoulders. Neither can the opponent 
pull him forward and rub his nose in 
the mud. 

Whether a lineman is on the seat 
of his pants or has his nose in the 
mud, he’s out of the play—and that’s 
not good football. 

But equally important, a player 
who can be pushed around that easily 
is a perpetual door mat to be stepped 
on and fallen on by the other 21 
players. That’s not safe football! 

Hence, the right way for an offen- 
sive lineman to set himself is also the 
safe way. The same parallel applies 
in the case of a defensive lineman. 

And from these examples we can 
go right through the whole football 
book — tackling, blocking, being 
tackled, being blocked, or whatever it 
may be. For instance, putting a good 
block on a man means making good 
solid contact with the hip or shoulder 
(which are protected by pads), in- 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BASKETBALL OBSERVATIONS 


of basketball, man and boy, for 

nearly forty years and want to 
pass on some of my observations for 
what they may be worth. 

I find that our boys will play bas- 
ketball the year around, where and 
whenever they can find a ball and a 
ring to throw it through. They will 
be in the gym as soon as _ school 
opens, taking part in “pick-up” 
games and all sorts of informal 
scrimmages. They will be learning 
basketball, getting themselves into 
fair condition, but they will also pick 
up a lot of bad habits in this play 
which will require weeks of unpleas- 
ant coaching to correct. Call the 
squad together at the opening of 
school; go over the things you wish 
them to work on and arrange dates 
between squad members so that they 
will work with each other. They will 
all be more apt to stay on the beam. 

Most of our practice sessions are 
“habit drills.” Make the boys practice 
as they expect to play in their games. 
When they take the ball off the back- 
board, the pass to the next shooter 
should be made just as they expect to 
make it in their next game. This 
will eliminate a lot of sloppy play and 
will aid the developing of the indi- 
vidual into a better and more serious 
player. We should have a full half- 
hour of these “habit drills” every 
day; rehearsing all our fundamentals 
in a combination of dribbles, passes 
and shots. Include in these drills five 
to ten minutes individual or team de- 
fensive maneuvers. These will pay 
big dividends as the season pro- 
gresses, 

A well equipped squad must be able 
to employ both a fast-break and a 
deliberate offense. You can’t always 
beat the defense back and must have 
a way of working the ball in. The 
situations you will use depend entire- 
ly on the defense. Certain set-plays 
will work against a man-for-man 
defense but are not effective against 
a zone. A team depending on long 
shots will win only when they are 
hot and look bad when their shots 
are not dropping through. 

Don’t play your opponent’s game; 
make him play yours. If you can 


I HAVE been watching the game 


By GUS K. TEBELL 


Basketball Coach, University of Virginia 





Coach Tebell was a great all- 
round athlete at the University of 
Wisconsin, graduating in 1923, 
after having his college career in- 
terrupted by military service in 
World War I. 


After six years of service as 
coach of football and basketball 
at North Carolina State, he was 
engaged to coach basketball and 
baseball at University of Virginia. 
He served as head coach of foot- 
ball 1934-1936. He is also an 
outstanding football official. 





make a fast-break team play a slow 
deliberate game, you will get them 
off stride. Fast break a set-offense 
team. They are usually a little slow 
starting back on the defense. Against 
a fast-breaking high scoring team, 
play to keep possession of the ball. 
When you have the ball they can’t 
score. Unless they have a lot of poise 
and experience, they will get jittery. 
They usually foul a lot, fumble and 
miss shots. Your hardest job here will 
be to make your own team hold the 
ball; shoot only when on balance and 
there is a good chance of scoring, 
rebound and repeat. 


Defensive tactics are often over- 
looked by a good many coaches. When 
you are not blessed with good shots, 
your best bet is to keep the other 
team from scoring so much. If we 
had the time, it would be well for us 
to develop both the man-for-man and 
zone defenses and change during the 
progress of the game. Play a forcing 
man-for-man all over the floor against 
a set-offensive team. Don’t let them 
get their offensive started. I have 
seen several good teams beaten by 
this strategy. Once you get a team 
on the run anything can happen. 

I like to use a sliding man-for-man 
defense. It combines the best features 
of the zone and man-for-man. The 
defensive players switch men every 
time the offensive players cross or 
attempt a pick-off. This is particu- 
larly effective against the weaving 
type of offense. 

Individually, I find that the de- 
fensive man doesn’t rush the offen- 
sive man soon enough after the com- 
pletion of a dribble. When a man has 
completed his dribble he can’t run 
from the defense and you can often 
make him pass badly or tie up the 
ball. So many men bounce the ball 
while standing still and take away 
their only avenue of escape from the 
defense. This is a bad habit and 
hard to cure. 

One last bit of strategy often over- 
looked in practice is stalling or freez- 
ing to protect a slight lead. The 
players’ error is that they want to 
stand still and just pass the ball 
around. This is dangerous because the 
defense becomes aggressive and will 
intercept for quick breaks to the 
basket. When freezing the ball, the 
offensive players must cut for the 
basket and the ball must be passed 
in to them and then back out. Keep 
the ball going in so that the defense 
must fall back. Shots should not be 
taken unless they are the conven- 
tional “crips.” Pass the ball out and 
when the defense moves out to meet 
the play, pass it in again. 

War isn’t hurting basketball. Our 
boys are playing it all over the world 
and we will have a bigger and better 
game when it’s all over and peace 
comes to us once again. 
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Plays That Worked for the Pros 


By PETE W. CAWTHON 


Coach of Brooklyn Dodgers 


OOTBALL as played in the National Pro- 

fession League, is football at its best. 

So many of the players coming from 
the schools with splendid coaches, where they 
have wide experience, makes for the fastest of 
ball playing. 

It is practically impossible to set up any 
defense that will stop your opponents. This 
is readily seen by the very few low-scoring 
games. On the other hand, almost all games 
are high-scoring affairs. Such scores as 25 to 
34 and 33 to 21 are common. This adds to the 
fans’ interest, but is hard on the coaches. 

As soon as a weakness is discovered in your 
defensive set-up, the smart opponent’s quar- 
terback has taken advantage of it—and there 
goes up six points on the scoreboard. 

The sportsmanship in the professional league 
is great, between players and coaches. The 
owners, also, show such a fine spirit that coach- 
ing in this league is very pleasant. 





Pete W. Cawthon, Dodger coach, was a four-letter 
man at Southwestern University (Texas), serving as 
captain of football, basketball and track. He began 
his coaching career in 1920 at Beaumont High School. 
A year later found him at Rice Institute where he 
coached Eddie Dyer, of the Cardinals, and other out- 
standing players. He then coached at Austin College 
for five years. There he coached Henry Frnka, Dell 
Morgan and over a hundred other coaches now in 
the profession. The new gym and athletic field which 
he built at Austin College now bear his name. 


Texas Tech claimed his services for the next twelve 
years. He brought this new school into national prom- 
inence in football, playing in the Sun Bowl and Cotton 
Bowl. He built a new stadium for Texas Tech, was 


given a new car as a gift from Texas fans and was 


named the number one citizen of West Texas. 


He organized and conducted the world's largest 
summer coaching school for five years at Texas Tech. 
Coaches from 37 states swelled the enrollment to 587. 


Among the outstanding players developed at Texas 
Tech, was Ed McKeever, present backfield coach at 
Notre Dame, who played quarterback and then served 
as assistant coach five years before going to Boston 


College as assistant to Frank Leahy. 


Coach Cawthon left Texas Tech to help Commander 
Tom Hamilton organize the Navy Pre-Flight schools. 
He spent a year getting coaches for this program. 


Following this assignment, he joined Frank Thomas’ 
coaching staff at Alabama, where he served a year 
before taking his present post as coach of the Dodgers. 
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REDSKINS’ REVERSE 


This is one of the Redskins’ stock-in-trade 
plays, used effectively when near the right side- 
lines. 


Baugh builds this one up by first using the 
play where he spins and gives the ball to Far- 
kas on wide sweep, then this one follows. 


Used much in touchdown territory and scored 
on several occasions. 


CARDS’ TRAP UP MIDDLE 


The Cardinals made good use of this trap 
play up the middle from their T formation, 
which is operated with quarterback behind the 
right guard. With a brilliant back like Gold- 
berg, this often went for long gainers. After 
faking to both the halfbacks, it is very decep- 
tive. 


DETROIT SCREEN PASS 


Sinkwich made this legal screen pass most 
effective for Gus Dorais at Detroit, often pull- 
ing it out of the bag in close games, especially 
when the defensive line was outrushing them. 


The right end goes down as if for long pass. 
Right side of line drifts out and forms this 
screen, well back of scrimmage line. Sinkwich 
drifts out and backwards twenty yards, then 
cracks the ball to quarterback behind the 
screen. It is a beautiful play to see develop. 


DODGERS’ REVERSE 


The Dodgers, with small, light backs, oper- 
ated from the single wing, and this variation 
of the T formation. 


With clever ball handling, this reverse play 
gained considerable ground. The left half fakes 
an inside tackle buck to fullback, then feeds 
ball to right half with right hand. The inter- 
ference, forming ahead, serves to shield the 
ball carrier. Frank Martin, former Alabama 
back, and Merlin Condit, Carnegie Tech back, 
made good gains on same. 
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PACKERS’ TRIPLE PASS 


Hutson, besides being an outstanding pass 
receiver, the like of which football has never 
seen, is equally good on running the end-around 
play. Added now to his duties, is the pay play, 
developed from his end-around, and from which 
he passed for several long touchdowns. This 
play is made especially strong, due to his 
threat as a runner on the end-around, which 
is used to build this one up. 


The pass is from center to tailback, who 
reverses to the fullback, who, in turn, feeds the 
ball to Hutson. This requires fine ball handling, 
which the Packers have. 


BEARS’ PASS 


One of the Bears’ finest scoring plays is this 
one to Clark, who is unusually fast. He comes 
out in motion to the right, often getting down 
the field 50 yards, and taking one of Luckman’s 
soft, fluffy ones over his shoulder, as an out- 
fielder does. 


The Bear linemen and two backs stick in 
there and give Sid splendid protection. 


GIANTS’ PASS 
Steve Owens has counted on this delayed 
pass to flat zone, for many long gainers over 
a number of years. 


Effective spinners, as Leemans and Nix are, 
first faking the reverse to Ward Cuff, who 
comes in motion, then cleverly faking the buck 
to the Georgia Tech Flash, Paschal, makes this 
an unusually fine play. 


PHILADELPHIA PITT DELAYED BUCK 


Greasy Neal’s boys used this one with much 
success, and depended on it a lot. It is a slow 
developing play, with quarterback first faking 
the lateral wide, thereby having a tendency to 
draw the defensive left tackle and linebacker 
out—then Butler, former Tennessee great, 
would bust inside, often for long gains. 

The cross-blocking on defensive left tackle 
and end is a very effective method of clearing 
up path of ball carrier. 
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BASKETBALL COACHING METHODS 


By B. F. REGISTER 


Basketball Coach, Jordan High School, Columbus, Georgia 


S I write, I am thinking back 
A over 25 years spent as a high 

school basket-ball coach. I have 
seen the game spread in- Georgia 
from a few teams in only -the larger 
cities to every village and hamlet of 
this great state. It has advanced 
from a simple and little known game 
to one highly complex and scientific. 
The enormous mass of ideas, manuev- 
ers, systems of offense, setups for 
defense, and general information for 
producing winners, often leave the 
beginner confused and with a feeling 
of hopelessness in knowing exactly 
what is best to use when the time 
comes for his squad to report. I have 
seen coaches at clinics and coaching 
schools madly copying plays and sys- 
tems, held out as the best way to get 
results, and then going home to find 
that they just didn’t work in their 
own league. They had lost sight of 
the most important element in the 
game, “the boy himself.” Plays can- 
not make players, but players can 
make plays. Yes, you guessed it! The 
most important part of the training 
for high school boys must be the fun- 
damentals of the game. 

Let us start with passing. This is 
divided into two classes: the two- 
hand passes and the one-hand passes. 
The two-hand passes are divided into 
seven types: breast pass, feed pass, 
floor pass, shoulder pass, underhand 
pass, overhead pass, and the over- 
shoulder pass. The one-hand passes 
are divided into six types: floor pass, 
standing hook, jump hook, baseball, 
underhand, and short-pro. Of this list 
of passes we start with the simplest 
and most used: the breast pass. We 
use this as a team pass with the 
feed pass, two-hand floor, standing 
hook, jump hook, and baseball as 
secondary. The others are added on 
when progress has been made in 
these. We go over carefully with the 
boy the techniques of each pass: 
starting position of the elbows, shift- 
ing of weight, execution position, fol- 
low through, recovery of body bal- 
ance for quick cutting, etc. We also 
show when to use each type of pass. 
We use drills that will take care of 
our entire squad of men in teaching 
these passes. Of course these drills 
have other fundamentals in them, 
but we insist that at each step of 
the drill the boy use the designated 
pass and attempt to master each de- 





B. F. “Shorty” Register is coach 
of baseball and basketball at Jor- 
dan High School, Columbus, Geor- 
gia. His team won the G.I.A.A. 
championship last year and, as 
usual, he is back with another 
good team this season. 





tail. We teach when to use a high 
pass and when to use a low pass, 
when to use a hard pass and when 
to use a soft pass, how to lead a 
moving team-mate, how to break to 
meet passes, how to pass on the 
move from any position, how to catch 
the ball and instantly get it away, 
how to develop peripheral vision for 
receivers, etc. The whole squad must 
become pass conscious, must learn to 
take pride in making their drills per- 
fect and execute them as nearly un- 
der game conditions as possible. 
Now let’s look at shooting. Of 
course snow-bird shots come first. 
Great care must be used here. There 
is a tendency today among high 
school boys to be careless with these 
shots. We insist that these shots 
are not just “thrown up” there, but 
carefully made. Planting of the cor- 
rect foot, high-jumping, not broad- 
jumping, body going in toward bas- 
ket, free hand helping guide the ball 
up, palm of shooting hand in toward 
basket, ball laid against back of board 
on side shots, etc., must be done, The 


boy must learn to shoot from the 
left side with his left hand. At first 
this seems difficult, but it will pay 
dividends to insist on use of the 
left hand, both in ball-handling and 
shooting. Next comes set shots. A 
comfortable stance, bending of the 
knees, daylight between hands and 
ball, dropping of hips, eyes on mid- 
dle of basket, follow through, etc., 
must be observed in this shot. In 
helping to teach shooting we have 
devices made of sheet metal and 
painted red as spotters to place about 
the floor, and each boy must turn 
in his score in each shooting game 
played. As an illustration, a 20 foot 
semicircle around the basket with 9 
discs or spots makes a good golf 
game. A few years ago one-handed 
push shots were frowned upon by 
coaches of the game, but today they 
are not only encouraged but actually 
drilled on. Wisely used they can be 
a power, and we drill on them both 
from the front and the side. An- 
other good shot is the “scoop” shot 
around the basket, because it is un- 
expected and difficult to guard with- 
out fouling. We also practice on 
another shot which we call “twisters.” 
This is made on the right and left 
sides of the basket after a dribble 
and stride stop, shooting with the 
left hand on the right of the basket, 
and the right hand on the left of the 
basket, after a pivot on the back foot. 

We divide our foot-work into 11 
types: quick starts, sudden stops, 
stride stops after a dribble, change 
of direction, change of pace, “fake 
shot” with pivot around the guard, 
the reverse, the front pivot, the back 
pivot, the fake reverse with cross- 
over. All of these are accompanied 
by head and body faking. In some 
of these you fake with ball and head 
one way and step with foot the 
other, and others the ball, the head, 
and the foot fake the same way, but 
you go around your guard the other. 
This foot-work is incorporated in our 
drills and insisted upon. 

Now let’s look at individual de- 
fense. This is composed of “do’s” 
and “don’t’s.” We go carefully over 
each detail by means of drills, and 
have over 50 cards with the main 
mottos of individual defense printed 
on them. These are hung around the 
gym by our managers in all of the 


(Continued on page 28) 
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BASKETBALL OFFICIATING 


When is somebody going to do something about 
basketball officials? We don’t mean shoot ’em, but 
pay ’em! Let us hasten to add, pay the good ones. 


Football officiating has become standardized to 
the extent that visiting teams from distant states 
encounter the same kind of officiating they are ac- 
customed to at home. This is not true in basket- 
ball. Teams can drive across three counties and 
play intersectional basketball, so far as the officiat- 
ing is concerned. This situation will always exist 
until basketball officials are better organized. The 
low fee now paid by most schools is no incentive 
for these fellows to take the time and trouble to 
improve themselves. Some high schools expect to 
secure good officials for $3.00. After the official has 
paid for his laundry and travel, he has little left 
for his work. 


There is a great need for a state organization 
which will train and rate the officials. Then schools 
should pay a liberal fee to top-ranking men, thus 
supplying an incentive for improvement. There 
are good officials’ organizations in some states, and 
where they exist basketball is more popular and 
more profitable. 


CONGRATULATIONS, SUGAR BOWL! 


The 69,000 who saw the Sugar Bowl football 
game in New Orleans, New Year’s Day, and the 
thousands who heard the game by radio, know that 
it was a thrilling game. They are still talking 
about how well the Sugar Bowl Committee picks 
em. 

There is one phase of the New Orleans Mid- 
Winter Sports Festival with which they might not 
be familiar, unless they have had the happy expe- 
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rience of being a member of the “official party” of 
one of the competing schools. That, my friends, is 
the manner in which they provide entertainment 
for the players, coaches, officials and other mem- 
bers of the party. 


After entertaining with boat rides, races, shows, 
dinner (and oh, what dinners!) and dances, they 
shower the players and coaches with watches and 
other gifts. Not content with this, they sometimes 
follow a team back to their home town, as they 
did Georgia Tech, and put on a surprise climax 
party in honor of the coaching staff. This final 
gesture of hospitality and good will put to shame 
anything your humble editor ever had the privi- 
lege of attending. Everything was there that is 
needed to make a party an occasion, including food 
(of every kind and infinite quantity), beautiful 
music, a clever maestro, and a hundred distin- 
guished guests, who all came for the double pur- 
pose of honoring Tech and having fun, and who 
all left with two impressions: “It’s the greatest 
show on earth, and more power to the Sugar 
Bowl!” 


Schools Resume Sports 


As we go to press with this issue, it seems cer- 
tain that the year 1944 will bring a revival of sports 
participation in this country. Many schools that 
dropped basketball last year are playing full sched- 
ules this season, and current reports indicate that 
many high schools and colleges that had aban- 
doned football “for the duration” will resume that 
sport next fall. 


Some who were a little hasty to disband now see 
that other schools also have lost much of their 
manpower, both coaches and players, and that they 
are now on very much the same level. Some were 
a little slow to become reconciled to the fact that 
intercollegiate and interscholastic competition 
could be continued with teams of lower caliber. 
If competing teams are evenly matched, compe- 
tition will still be keen and spectator interest will 
be maintained. We mention spectator interest be- 
cause that contributes something to our national 
morale and also helps finance the general athletic 
program. The thing of greatest importance is the 
physical and moral benefits derived from partici- 
pation. 


The value of competitive sports, in peace or war, 
has been proved beyond question. Then why 
should we restrict and curtail a program which 
develops the qualities so much in demand in this 
crisis? It is encouraging to learn that most of the 
southern colleges will be back on the field, ready 
for the opening whistle in September! 
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HE Summer Camp properly con- 
ducted is one of America’s great- 
est contributions to the education 
of its youth. It not only develops the 
child physically, which is by no means 
the least of its contributions, but it 
makes for a social adjustment by 
giving a feeling of independence and 
self assurance which are the funda- 
mentals of character so much desired 
in our citizens of tomorrow. 

Healthy bodies and healthy minds 
are man’s greatest assets. Without 
these, life can be a complete failure. 
There is no place where this is better 
expressed than in the Summer Camp 
where the child is given the oppor- 
tunity, under trained leaders, to 
achieve many physical skills. Camp 
is the ideal place for the “all around” 
development of the child, in an at- 
mosphere of play, surrounded by na- 
ture. The appreciation of “life’s ex- 
tras,’ expressed in the _ rippling 
stream, or the song of a bird, or the 
beauty of a bloom of a rhododendron, 
can be so easily learned at camp. 

The FRITZ ORR CAMP had its 
beginning in the fall of 1929 when 
two Atlanta parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles B. Shelton, conceived the idea 
of carrying a camp program for their 
boys through the winter months. A 
group of twelve boys was organized, 
and the beautiful estate of Mr. and 
Mrs. Shelton was used as a meeting 
place, with the spacious attic as the 
indoor gym on rainy days. Other At- 
lanta parents were not slow to realize 
what it meant to their sons to have 
companionship of boys of their own 
age under the magnetic leadership of 
a man who combined ideals of sports- 
manship, out-door living, and good 
citizenship with a practical ability to 
put these ideals across. So in three 
years the group had grown froin 
twelve to one hundred, and had quick- 
ly out-grown the hospitality of the 
Sheltons. A permanent ground and 
club house was secured through the 
generosity of many parents and 
friends of the Club, and the Fritz 
Orr Club, as this winter camp is 
called, took up its permanent abode 
in the spring of 1933 on Nancy’s 
Creek on the historic Paces Ferry 
Road. 
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By FRITZ ORR 


Fritz Orr is a graduate of Univer- 
sity of Georgia, where he was a 
member of the Track and Cross 
Country team, the Polo team and 
the Bareback Trick Riding Squad. 


He was active in Y. M. C. A. work 
in Athens, Georgia, and taught 
Mathematics at University School for 
Boys, Atlanta, Georgia, before or- 
ganizing the Fritz Orr Club-Camp- 
School in 1929. 





In 1986 a girls’ winter camp was 
added with fifty charter members. 

Horses, being one of the chief hob- 
bies of the director, were soon added, 
until today there is a string of twen- 
ty-five beautiful horses and ponies, 
with many carts and buggies, includ- 
ing a miniature stagecoach that is 
drawn by four ponies and will seat 
eighteen children. 

The program of these winter clubs 
consists of working on each sport in 
season, under the direction of Fritz 
Orr and his corps of assistants. In 
addition to these, many other added 
attractions are intermingled in the 
program during the season. The ac- 
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THE SUMMER CAMP 


Director Fritz Orr Camp, Atlanta, Georgia 


tivities for boys are football, basket- 
ball, baseball, track, boxing, wrestling, 
tumbling, horseback riding, handi- 
crafts of many types, canoeing, swim- 
ming, rifle marksmanship, hiking and 
kite flying. Also marble tournaments, 
top spinning tournaments, and any 
other type of contest which the op- 
portunity affords. For girls the ac- 
tivities are soccer, basketball, base- 
ball, track, tumbling, dancing, horse- 
back riding, handicrafts of many 
types, swimming, canoeing, rifle 
marksmanship, and other types of 
contests which are helpful. The best 
and most modern equipment is avail- 
able for all of these activities. Or- 
ganized calisthenics are given at each 
group meeting as a part of the body- 
building program. 

In 1937 a Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten were added under the di- 
rection of Mrs. C. E. Vernoy. This 
department has grown to be a major 
part of the organization, and fills a 
definite need for the pre-school age 
youngster. Even these children are 
taught to ride ponies. 

By 1938 a beautiful out-door swim- 
ming pool was added and the first 
FRITZ ORR SUMMER CAMP pro- 
gram in Atlanta was organized; this 
being on a day camp basis, the chil- 
dren coming out from nine o’clock to 
five o’clock each day for five days a 
week, for a ten-week period. The 
next year a full time camp for boys 
was added in addition to the day 
camp activities. 

The year 1943 proved to be the 
most successful season the Fritz Orr 
Camp has ever enjoyed. It operated 
under a unique set-up, having many 
different age groups, all under their 
own director. 

PLAY CAMP GROUP: This group 
came out five days a week, for one- 
half day, and included children four 
and five years of age. This group 
began swimming in a pool especially 
designed for their needs. 

SPECIAL DAY CAMP: This group 
included boys and girls six and seven 
years old. They were in camp from 
9 o’clock until 5 o’clock for five days 
each week, for eight weeks. Much 
was accomplished with this group in 
teaching the first fundamentals of 
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vur activities, with special attention 
given to swimming, riding, and group 
play. 

DAY CAMPERS: Age eight to 
fourteen years, and they were sep- 
arated as to sex. They took up more 
advanced activities according to their 
age. This group would fit into the 
program set up for the full time 
campers, who lived the entire ‘eight 
weeks on the camp premises. 

FULL TIME CAMPERS: Boys and 
girls housed in screened cabins sev- 
eral hundred yards apart. When the 
opportunity and activity would per- 
mit these groups would enjoy being 
together, which proved to be a fine 
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stimulant for each other. For the 
most part, however, their instruction 
was given entirely separate. This is 
a comparatively new idea for camping 
in the South, and proved to work 
most successfully at the Fritz Orr 
Camp in Atlanta. 

Transportation is furnished all the 
members of the Fritz Orr organiza- 
tion to and from their homes in camp 
owned and operated station wagons, 
which has proven to be a vital part 
of the set-up, as the camp is some 
ten miles from the city of Atlanta. 

The program of the Summer Camp 
offers all that the winter program 
has, with many interesting adven- 
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tures in the woods, on horseback, on 
foot, or by canoe, with much camping 
out. 

The AIMS and OBJECTS of the 
camp program at the Fritz Orr Camp 
are to fill each camper’s life with a 
feeling of happiness and_ security 
through the medium of its many ac- 
tivities given by leaders of excep- 
tional character and ability in leader- 
ship. These leaders teach by living 
and doing with each individual camp- 
er, thereby attaining the best desired 
results. These results accomplished, 
we have contributed a small share to 
the development of our leading citi- 
zens of tomorrow. 


Below, center: Rifle marksmanship. Taught only under the strictest supervision. Upper left: An old-fashioned water 
battle. What a good time! Upper right: Craftsmanship of all types enjoyed by all ages. Lower left: Instruction in 
horsemanship in the riding ring. Lower right: Many canoe trips are anticipated by all campers. 

















. 















have the desire to go to camp, 

primarily to have fun. But we, 
at the Fritz Orr Camp, endeavor to 
give them more than just fun alone. 
We strive to teach all children some- 
thing beneficial that will be of use to 
them in later life, and do our utmost 
to make it more fun than just playing 
without any objective in mind. 


C HILDREN are sent to camp, and 


First of all, the children are di- 
vided into groups that have such 
fancy names as RED DEVILS, 
TIGERS, HORNETS, etc., and classi- 
fied according to their age, aptitude, 
ability, and social adjustment. Our 
purpose in doing this is to get them 
started on the right track as soon as 
they enter camp, and this does much 
to make a child feel that he belongs 
and is not a stranger. Making a 
child feel right at home in a summer 
camp is sometimes a difficult task, 
but with a little patience this can be 
accomplished, and once it is, the child 
enjoys camp life so much more, and 
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Life at a Summer Camp 


By W. E. (BILL) STODDARD 


Associate Director Fritz Orr Camp 


W. E. "Bill'’ Stoddard attended 
Jamaica High School and Syracuse 
University in New York State, where 
he participated in football, basket- 
ball, baseball and swimming. He won 
the Senior Metropolitan Diving 
Championship of New York City in 
1931, and was a member of the 
National Water Polo Team in 1935. 


He coached various sports in 
Y. M. C. A.'s in the New York area 
before joining the Fritz Orr Club as 
coach of swimming, basketball and 
football. 





in the long-run will get more out of 
camp. 

In making camp life interesting for 
every one it is necessary to have a 
daily program that will appeal to all 
children and not just a few of them. 
For this reason a great deal of time 
is spent before camp opens in lining 
up a series of events, games, trips, 
over-night hikes, and many other 
things that are essential to a good 
program. Always in our minds is 
the idea of learning something while 


having a good time, and.a day’s 
program at camp is planned with the 
idea of filling every moment with 
something that will combine enjoy- 
able pleasure with mental and physi- 
cal development. The temperament 
and personality of each camper is 
considered in connection with his day’s 
activities, 

Athletics play an important role 


in our summer camp life, and yet we. 
do not neglect such activities as the. 


teachings in the Craft Shop, teach- 
ing of Indian Lore, and the study of 
nature, all of which tends to give 
the camper a well rounded education, 
In each group there are several teams 
that compete against each other 
throughout the camp season in all 
sports and activities, and a record is 
kept to determine the best teams. 
This stimulates a spirit of competi- 
tion that improves, not only each 
group, but each individual as well, 
as the season progresses. In doing 
this, sportsmanship and fair play are 
stressed with the idea of making each 
camper a good loser as well as a 
good winner. Some of the team 
sports that we participate in are 
baseball, soft ball, boxing, wrestling 
and tumbling, basketball, swimming, 


Each camp group has a 
separate hour for in- 
struction, with emphasis 
on recreational swim- 
ming. 
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archery, and track. Then, we have 
individual competition in such activi- 
ties as tennis, badminton, swimming, 
rifle marksmanship, horseback riding, 
canoeing, and craftsmanship. In short, 
those who are anxious to learn how 
to ride a horse, swim the rapids, 
shoot a gun, paddle a canoe, and 
many other interesting activities can 
have their every wish fulfilled at our 
camp. 

We have worked out in recent years 
an elaborate award system in which 
all campers are placed on an equal 
footing, and the awards given are 
worth while and highly treasured by 
the campers who earn them. Awards 
are made as soon as the camper has 
earned the required number of points 
for each award, there being several 
This award 
system awakens a personal interest 


throughout the season. 


by the camper in himself as he may 
earn points by keeping the cabin 
clean, his bed orderly, his clothes 
closet orderly, his appearance neat, 
and by being punctual in attending 
the activities he has chosen. All 
campers become interested in this 
award system because it fans the 
fires of competition between groups 
and individuals, but most important 
is that all this is taken into con- 
sideration in electing Honor Camp- 
ers, which is the highest award a 
camper can earn and the most cher- 


Riding—a major sport— 
over many miles of beau- 
tiful trails along Nancy’s 
Creek and the Chatta- 
hoochee River. 
Overnight horseback 
trips are featured. 
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ished one. The ceremony for Honor 
Campers is an impressive one in 
which the entire camp takes part to 
honor the campers who have been 
voted the best by the entire staff. 
This is truly a great honor for a 
great camper. 

The programs at night are a big 
feature of camp life. 
of events is planned which includes 


A wide range 
movies, spontaneous shows devised 
and presented by the campers them- 
selves, camp fire programs, tacky 
parties, over-night hikes, and many 
In addition 


we are generally visited by several 


other interesting events. 


well known people in the course of 
the season who give interesting talks 
to the campers which are thoroughly 
enjoyable. 

Each activity is supervised by a 
staff member who is thoroughly com- 
petent in one or more activities. 
Group instruction, as well as _ indi- 
vidual instruction, is given in every 
activity, and in many instances the 
campers have the privilege of choos- 
ing the activity they are particularly 
interested in. In several activities we 
strive to make every camper an ex- 
pert. These include swimming and 
riding, each of which has three or 
four instructors working all day long 
with the entire camp in order to give 
each camper some instructions each 


day of the camp season. We feel 
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that the staff is the most important 
part of any camp, and all our mem- 
bers are carefully selected according 
to their character, personality, train- 
ing, and their ability to share their 
qualities with the campers. 


In summing up our aims and activi- 
ties of the summer camp we en- 
deavor to make each camper self 
sufficient and entirely dependent upon 
himself with the ability to cope with 
any situation that may arise. This 
out-of-door training which includes 
over-night horse-back short 
hikes with full pack, learning how to 


rides, 


battle the elements while out alone, 
gives the camper a wonderful feeling 
of adventure. Adventure in a child’s 
life is always an important phase of 
it, and a lasting memory of child- 
hood days that is carried throughout 
his entire life. There is always an 
element of hazard attached to any- 
thing that is adventurous, but with 
proper equipment and expert super- 
vision these hazards are greatly min- 
imized. A well balanced outdoor pro- 
gram can do more for a child in one 
short season than any other training 
This belief is so 


firmly entrenched in our minds that 


we can think of. 


I think I am right in saying that the 
entire staff is looking forward to our 
coming camp season with enthusiasm 


equal to that of any camper. 
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Wrestling, Boxing, Judo and Tumbling— 


Their Place in Camp Programs 


Coach of Wrestling and Boxing, Fritz Orr Camp 


discussion of the sports of Wres- 
A tine. Boxing, Judo, and Tumbl- 

ing concerns activities in which 
few of us have had actual experience. 
Most men never engage in any physi- 
cal combat during their entire life- 
time. The majority of people know 
more about the signs of the Zodiac 
than how to defend themselves. It can 
best be said that because it involves 
the unknown they keep as far away 
from it as possible. We cannot 
expect a child who has obtained his 
information from a father, who is not 
experienced in personal combat, to 
have much knowledge of the sport. 

In the field of professional boxing 
and wrestling the greatest emphasis 
is put on “blood and gore,” and the 
dangers in both sports. It is their 
means of drawing a crowd, because 
more people will pay money to see 
“Killer Jones” murder “Tuffy McCar- 
thy” than will attend a demonstra- 
tion of highly dignified pugilistic 
skill. 

In the boxing field so much discus- 
sion has been given to the “killer 
punch” of certain boxers that many 
laymen have the idea that all a 
boxer has to do is to point his glove 
at an opponent and he falls to the 
ground in an unconscious state. There 
is nothing further from the truth, 
as any one who has spent any time 
in the ring can quickly tell you. 

In the field, professional wrestling 
and boxing are actually becoming a 
farce. To the uninformed layman the 
two contestants are torturing each 
other on the mat with all of the hor- 
rors of incostination. One of the mosi 
pronounced cases in this regard has 
been the attitude of the Chicago Trib- 
une regarding the professions of wres- 
tling- and boxing. For the last fif- 
teen years there has never been a 
description of a wrestling match on 
the Sports Page of this newspaper. 
All descriptions of “Wrestling Exhi- 
bitions,” as they call them, are al- 
ways on the Dramatics Page where 
they rightfully belong. As one sports 
writer so artfully put it, the legiti- 
mate stage is losing a great many 
of its most prominent actors to the 





Lou Bauerle is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Illinois, where he partici- 
pated in wrestling and boxing. In 
1930, he won the Big Ten Wrestling 
Championship at 135 pounds, and 
was runner-up in the National Inter- 
collegiate Meet. 

Upon graduation in 1931, he was 
added to the coaching staff at Uni- 
versity of Illinois, as an instructor in 
Physical Education and Athletics. He 
served in this position through 1932. 

He has had wide experience in 
Y. M. C. A. work in Evanston, Illi- 
nois, Indianapolis, Indiana, and Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

He came to Fritz Orr Camp in 
1942 as coach of wrestling, boxing 
and tumbling. 





wrestling ring. 

Due largely to the publicity given 
the jiu jitsu after the entrance of 
the United States into the war with 
Japan, many people have come to the 
conclusion that here again is a magic 
formula which will enable the weak- 
est individual to conquer the strong- 
est opponent by simply performing 


magic feats of grasping them quickly 
and throwing them through the air. 
This would be wonderful if it were 
true, but undoubtedly there is no such 
means of conquering the opponent. 

Amateur boxing and wrestling of- 
fers a safe and sane method for 
the individual to learn self defense, 
and enables means of protecting one’s 
self if they are forced to engage in 
combat, 

Judo, the American answer to the 
Japanese jiu jitsu, is a combination 
of American boxing, wrestling and 
street fighting, and takes care of 
an opponent who engages you in 
combat with the idea of eliminating 
mayhem, or other physical harm. It 
is a type of combat that an indi- 
vidual would use only in extreme 
danger, or in protection of his loved 
ones. 

The trained boxer or wrestler is in 
less danger, according to the United 
States Safety Council, than the aver- 
age American housewife in her own 
kitchen. 

It is a natural instinct for a father 
to wish for bravery in his off- 
spring, and it would be an unnatural 
father who would not do everything 
in his power to keep his son from 
being a coward. Mothers do not 
seem to be a great deal of help in 
this, in that their chief concern has 
to do with the prevention of harm 
or injury to their “little darling.” 
This is not meant as a criticism of 
women because it is the natural in- 
stinct for every woman to want to 
protect the child from harm. If the 
world in general had this attitude 
there would be no necessity for any 
type of physical combat; either by 
nations or individuals, but the Golden 
Rule, which is such a beautiful thing 
in quiet meditation in church, does 
not find much actual realization in 
our every-day life. 


Fear and How to Overcome It 

FEAR is the dominant handicap to 
a happy engagement by individuals in 
physical combat. Fear leads either 
to bravery or despair. If a man goes 
in one direction, he is a hero. If he 
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goes in another, he is a coward. It is 
not enough to explain to an individuat 
that FEAR is caused by the internal 
secretion of the adrenal gland, nor 
is it enough to say that the quaking 
feeling which we experience in the 
pit of our stomach when going into 
any test is a natural result of the 
body preparing for active handling 
and discussion of fear. However, the 
boy will go a long way along the 
road to eliminating it. 

We all know that any activity: be- 
comes less fearful as we are familiar 
with it. The first time that a boy 
goes into the ring, whether to wrestle 
or box, he is entirely alone for the 
first time in his life except for the 
opponent across the ring. He is alone 
with God and his prayers. Fear al- 
ways exists and tears are not un- 
known. As he engages in the activity 
we find that although fear is never 
entirely gone, he will later cover it 
with a smile and begin to enjoy what 
can become one of the finest of all 
sports. There is no way in the world 
that he can achieve this serenity of 
feeling except by actual confidence. 

We had a small chubby boy in camp 
during last summer whose only par- 
ticipation in any part of combat was 
a stumbling effort on his part to run. 
Before the summer was over he had 
achieved such skill that he was not 
only able to take care of himself in 
a physical nature, but this confidence 
caused a complete change in his per- 
sonality. For the first time in his 
life he was able to stand on his own 
and look some one else in the eye. 

In numerous other cases we had 
extreme difficulty getting the boys 
into the ring at all, but after a period 
of time, saw them not only enjoy it, 
but achieve real thrills in the sports. 
In any discussion of courage we can- 
not help but think of Kipling’s poem. 

“If you can keep your head 
when all about you, 

Are losing their’s and blam- 
ing it on you.” 


Camp Is the Ideal Spot 


Camp is the ideal spot for the boy 
to engage in combat sports. He is 
among boys of his own size and abil- 
ity, and is with a group with whom 
he is eating, sleeping, hiking, riding 
and playing. All of this builds a 
spirit of companionship which only 
needs the rough edges knocked off to 
develop into lasting friendship. When 
a boy obtains the respect of his com- 
panions he mounts higher in their 
estimation, and there is no better 
way for him to obtain that respect 
than in control combats in the ring. 
Also in camp a boy is surrounded by 
other boys from similar environments. 
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Naturally they have the same fears 
to overcome, the same easy living at 
home, and in many cases the over- 
indulgence of an all loving mother 
to handicap them in their relations 
with other boys. All of this makes 
the problem of. eliminating this han- 
dicap simpler because it is a well 
known fact that “misery loves com- 
pany,” and a group of boys having 
the same faults can be induced to 
eliminate them in a group much 
easier than you can take a single 
boy and convince him that his prob- 
lem is not unusual. 


Strict Supervision 


Strict supervision of boys engaged 
in the first boxing and wrestling is 
of importance to insure its being ben- 
eficial to the boys. A trained coach 
with actual experience in sports can 
eliminate most of the danger from 
injury and cause the boy to obtain 
real benefit from the activity. Safe 
equipment is very essential in this 
activity. The floor of the ring shouid 
be well padded with a mat to pre- 
vent injury from falling. The mat 
should be covered with a clean cover 
for the wrestler to prevent skin in- 
fection from slight cuts and abra- 
sions. The ring should be equipped 
with tight ropes to safeguard against 
the dangers of falling. Bouts should 
be of short duration so that the boys 
do not become unnecessarily fatigued. 
We have found that three one-minute 
boxing rounds, with a minute rest in 
between, is sufficient for the endur- 
ance of the average boy. In wrestling, 
from three to five minutes also con- 
stitutes ample time for a fair bout. 
It is important that gloves of a fair 
weight be used in boxing. I have 
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found those of from ten. to twelve 
ounces to be best for the boys since 
the eighteen ounce pillows that are 
used for training men are so heavy 
that they do not have the strength 
to hold them vp. 

The instructor in charge should 
always be vigilant while a bout is in 
progress to see that the boys do not 
over-exert themselves before they are 
fully in condition. 

Physical contact sports are the fin- 
est builders of self-confidence in the 
world. It is impossible to measure 
the amount of good which an indi- 
vidual gains from confidence in him- 
self to take care of any situation. 
There is no finer place for a boy 
to develop sportsmanship than in a 
ring where he is entirely on his own. 
As a boy spends time wrestling or 
boxing under adequate conditions, we 
find that he develops real muscular 
skills and real endurance. As he 
continues with it, it will give him a 
beautiful body and vibrant good 
health which will stay with him dur- 
ing his entire life. 

Tumbling 

TUMBLING is a sport that is 
closely related to boxing, wrestling, 
and Judo. It is one of the finest 
ways in the world to develop mus- 
cular coordination. It prevents in- 
jury in other sports by allowing an 
individual to fall. Many football 
coaches have their blocking backs 
spend part of every season in learn- 
ing to tumble so that they will be- 
come experts in moving their feet 
and leading interference on the foot- 
ball field. This sport is not confined 
to young men. In fact, many of our 
best tumblers are young ladies. It ts 

(Continued on page 29) 


Boxing, a real sport when taught in the proper way 











Navy V-12 College Training at Ga. Tech 


the importance of a continuous 

supply of officer candidates in 
the various special fields required of 
the U. S. Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard, set up the so-called 
Navy College Program and com- 
menced operation on July 1, 1943. 
Under the Navy V-12 Program, col- 
lege level instruction is given to se- 
lected high school graduates and oth- 
ers of satisfactory educational quality 
whose mental, physical, and potential 
officer-like qualities are established 
by appropriate examinations. The 
first such examination occurred on 
April 9, 1948, and successful appli- 
cants were enrolled as Apprentice 
Seamen, U. S. Naval Reserve, and 
were ordered to approximately one 
hundred and thirty colleges through- 
out the country for training. While 


Te Navy Department, realizing 


By G. C. GRIFFIN 
Commander, USNR 


undergoing this training each trainee 
receives the $50.00 per month pay of 
an Apprentice Seaman, his quarters 
and meals are furnished by the Navy 
Department. But what is more inter- 
esting, his books, tuition, fees, etc., 
are paid for by the Navy. 

This program at Georgia Tech is 
under the command of Captain J. V. 
Babcock, USN, and is divided into 
three branches: The Naval R.O.T.C., 
a Marine Corps Detachment, and a 
Y-12 Detachment. 

The length of time a trainee re- 
mains in college varies from four to 
eight semesters, depending on the 
course selected. The Navy V-12 Pro- 
gram calls for three 16-week terms 
each year and the Navy students are 
required to maintain the Navy stand- 
ard of discipline, but military -activi- 
ties are subordinate to academic train- 


Staff of Officers at Georgia Tech Navy Unit. First row (left to right): Lt. 
E. F. Korb, Comdr. G. C. Griffin, Capt. J. V. Babcock, Ens. E. P. Hammond, 
Lt. P. D. Ellis. Standing: Lt. Comdr. R. M. Mundorff, Lt. L. L. Love, Lt. C. 
E. Casburn, Lt. L. Hassel, Lt. Comdr. J. G. Smith, Capt. D. G. Payzant, 
Lt. L. A. Moll. 





















Photos courtesy Georgia Tech “‘Nautilus,” 


ing. Officer candidates are permitted 
to take part in college athletics and 
other extra curricula activities on 
the same basis as civilian students so 
far as such participation does not 
interfere with their hours of naval 
duty or their course of study. Navy 
students are allowed to join previ- 
ously established organizations or fra- 
ternities on the campus on the same 
terms as membership is available to 
other students. Participation in 
these extra-curricular activities is op- 
tional. 


The screening test for admission to 
the program is administered at local 
or near-by schools or colleges for all 
volunteers. It is given on the same 
day throughout the country and all 
candidates within the continental lim- 
its of the United States must take 
this test on the same day in order to 
qualify. In addition to the qualifying 
civilians, enlisted men in the Regular 
Navy or Naval Reserve are also al- 
lowed to compete for openings in the 
program and a certain quota is set 
aside each four months for such ap- 
plicants. 


After completion of the selective 
test, they are forwarded to a central 
office for grading and if the candi- 
date is successful he is called to the 
nearest Naval Officer Procurement 
Office for a physical examination and 
interviewed by a selection committee 
which is made up of an educator, a 
representative civilian, and a Naval 
Officer. The examination is adminis- 
tered to the students entirely by civil- 
ians and is made up by a civilian 
board appointed by the Navy De- 
partment. 

A successful candidate, at the com- 
pletion of two semesters, may select 


(Continued on page 31) 
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CHANGE OF DIRECTION 








‘autilus,” 





TURN AND PASS 








THE FIRST STEP 
To Better Footwork 








NEW BASKETBALL DIGEST 

IN short order, your players “catch"on to the fundamentals of footwork 
A completely new edition of the popu- when you teach them on a Seal-O-San finished floor. 
ae Eee Seer, Cee Front turns and reverse turns are quickly mastered. Clever shifting and 


Digest is just off the press. Filled with 
articles, play diagrams, photos, and 
‘ suggestions on Offense, Defense, and 


sliding are easy on the 100% slip-proof Seal-O-San surface. Enthusiasm 
for practice drills mounts as the boys get the confident “feel” of executing 
Fundementals by America’s leading pivots and feints with speed and skill. 

coaches, Your copy is free for the Seal-O-San is certain to help your team because it provides positive 
asking. Clip the coupon — today. traction for quick starts and stops. By adding speed to footwork it helps 
‘you build an offense and a defense that “clicks.” 

Here then is your first step towards a brand of basketball that will boost 
you to the top. Put a mop-applied, easily maintained, beautiful Seal-O-San 
finish on your gym floor now. You can be sure that the immediate improve- 
ment in team play noticed by 5350 successful Seal-O-San coaches will also 
be repeated on your Seal-O-San floor. 


THE HUNTINGTON <> LABORATORIES INC 




















DENVER HUNTINGTON, INDIANA TORONTO 

’ " 
I The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. a 
1 Huntington, Indiana % 

Please send me a free copy of the new Seal-O- 3 
‘ 
} San Basketball Coaches Digest. i 
Fi Coach § 
Bschool : es 
: City. State = " 





nc a se cm oe see oe ee ee el SEAL AND FINISH FOR GYMNASIUM FLOORS 
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CASTLE HEIGHTS 1943 FOOTBALL SQUAD 


First row, left to right: Stewart, Parker, Twist, Bailey, Burnett, Cooksey, Tanner, Page, Gardner, Spence, Rogers. 
Second row: Eversole (trainer), Hardaway, Clevenger, Lahman, Fleming, McCoy, Williams, Brooks, Nagelson, Pur- 


dum, Elrod, Wenk, Cook. Third row: Coach Lindsey Donnell, 


Flandry, Cantrell, Shemwell, D. Parker, Fields, 


Critchlow, Eskew, Perry, Basore, Wansker, Welty, Lowe, Page (manager), Coach Ralph Lucas, Morrison (manager). 


(Colored, Fred Burton, trainer.) 


MID-SOUTH FOOTBALL SUMMARY 


By C. M. S. McILWAINE 


Secretary, Mid-South Association of Private Schools 


ITH Pat Parker, Castle Heights 
Wc triple threat back, leading 

the balloting and being named 
captain, the ninth annual all-Mid- 
South football team selected by the 
coaches is dominated by players from 
Castle Heights and McCallie, with 
Baylor, C. M. A., Darlington, and T. 
M. I. each placing one man. Three 
Heights stars are on the first team 
with four others on the second team, 
while McCallie placed four on the first 
team and one on the second. 


The All-Mid-South is selected by a 
composite vote of the coaches, count- 
ing two points for selection on the 
first team, and one point for selection 
on the second. Twelve of the thirteen 
coaches took part in the selection, only 
the Duncan coach failing to submit 
even a partial selection. Since the se- 
lection is based on total points, play- 
ers on teams playing as many as or 
more than the minimum of five games 
recommended have a better chance of 
making the selection than those whose 
schedules in association games were 
curtailed. 


Ralph Lucas’ fine Heights eleven 
wound up the season with four wins 
and a tie in Mid-South play, followed 
by Baylor with three wins and a tie, 
McCallie with six wins, a tie and a 
loss, and Darlington with three wins 
and a loss. Mid-South schools, in fol- 
lowing their policy of going ahead as 
far as possible with athletic schedules, 
played only a few less games than 
the year before. There was a well de- 
fined break in playing strength be- 
tween the top seven schools in the 
Mid-South, and the other six, several 
of whom were noticeably below par 
this year. Litkenhous ranked the top 
seven as follows: Castle Heights 105.7, 
Ci 94.9, Baylor 93.3, C. M. A. 

2.7, T. M. I. 82.6, S. M. A. 76.8, and 


Darlington 76.1. The ratings of the 
others were grouped in the fifties. 
Six of the seven schools are repre- 
sented on the first team, and the sev- 
enth, S. M. A., has three men on the 
second team. While none of the other 
six schools placed men on either of the 
two teams, there were undoubtedly 
some fine performers on teams which 
played only three Mid-South games, 
whose work entitles them to mention. 
The 1943 selections follow: 


Ends 

There was a wider difference of 
opinion among the coaches as to the 
outstanding flankmen than at any 
other position. Rex Twist of Castle 
Heights and John Moulton of Dar- 
lington, both of whom were outstand- 
ing defensively and on offensive block- 
ing, rather than on pass receiving, 
won the first team berths by a slight 
margin over Lit Spurlock of S. M. A. 
and Billy Wemyss of McCallie, both 
of whom were fine receivers. Moulton, 
son of Slick Moulton, former Auburn 
star and baseball coach, though only 
15 is a senior, as are Twist and 
Wemyss. Spurlock, re-elected captain 
of the S. M. A. eleven for next year, 
has one more season. 

Dale Bowyer of T. M. I., just behind 
the four leaders in the voting, did his 
team’s kicking, also passing from punt 
formation, and was a good pass re- 
ceiver. Casey of Notre Dame caught 
32 passes during the season, two for 
touchdowns. Hedberg of C. M. A., 
Sturgis of G. M. A., Curtis of River- 
side, Haskell of Baylor, and Harris 
of B. G. A. were other good ends. 


Tackles 


Bob Page of Castle Heights, con- 
sidered one of the best tackles to 
wear a Heights uniform, stood at the 
top of the list in the Mid-South dur- 


ing the past season. Big, fast, and 
aggressive, he was one of the main 
reasons for Heights’ convincing win 
over McCallie. Gordon Smith of Mc- 
Callie, placed on the third team last 
year, wins the other spot over Dutch 
Magrath of Baylor, and _ Ripley 
Thompson of C. M. A. Smith, never 
spectacular, played steady ball, turn- 
ing in his best performance against 
Darlington in the final game. Howell 
and Gooch of C. M. A., and Bailey of 
Heights, one of the few Lebanon reg- 
ulars to return next fall, also deserve 
mention. 


Guards 

Joe Steffy of Baylor, one of the two 
repeaters from last year’s all-Mid- 
South, led the balloting at guard. The 
pivot of a strong Baylor line, Steffy 
was the main reason for the Raiders’ 
fine defensive record. Robert Gish of 
C. M. A., who proved such a thorn 
in Baylor’s side, wins the other berth 
over Don Tanner of Castle Heights. 
Gish was outstanding in every game. 
In picking Tanner’s running mate on 
the second team a tie resulted be- 
tween Bill Burnett of Heights, and 
Jim Morgan of S. M. A. 

Elliott Blaydes of McCallie, Richard 
Galbos of T. M. I., Fred Johnson of 
Darlington, Claire Hugan of G. M. A., 
and Milton Manges of Riverside also 
figured in the voting. 


Center 

When Bill Cooper of T. M. I. entered 
the service after playing in one Mid- 
South game, the only experienced 
center in the loop left. Tommy But- 
tram of McCallie, the second 15 year 
old to make the team, though inexpe- 
rienced, developed fast and won the 
berth by a wide margin over Cooksey 
of Castle Heights, the runner-up, and 
Formaway of T. M. I. Buttram was an 
accurate passer, played his territory 
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well on pass defense, blocked several 
punts, and showed fine improvement 
in his defensive play. 
< Backs 
Pat Parker of Castle Heights cap- 
tains the 1943 edition of the Mid- 
South, doing everything a good back 
should do, well. A shifty as well as 
powerful runner, a fine passer, and a 
better than average kicker, Parker 
was the Castle Heights attack. He 
was also a good defensive back and 
could clear the path for the other 
backs when not carrying the’ ball. A 
halfback with the driving power of 
a fullback in his 180 pound frame, he 
was the sparkplug of his team. 


Not far behind Parker in the ballot- 
ing comes Kyle Holley, McCallie’s 145 
pound package of dynamite, whose 
punt returns, and touchdown runs 
from scrimmage and from passes con- 
stituted a constant threat. Many of 
his scoring runs came when he broke 
loose from tacklers after seemingly 
being stopped, and several of hi 
scintillating punt returns broke the 
hearts of opponents who had just held 
the Blue for downs in the shadow of 
the goal. 

Alex Williams, who called signals, 
backed up the line, did the passing 
and some kicking, and led the McCal- 
lie scoring with 85 points, gives to the 
backfield a player who had no peer 
defensively, and who was good for 
short gains when needed. A hard run- 
ner, he ran over the secondary, and 
turned many a buck for the final yard 
toward a first down into a breakaway 
for a score. 

John Gannon of T. M. I., who scored 
122 points to lead the Mid-South in 
scoring, rounds out a backfield which 
has plenty of speed and power. Gan- 
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non did the passing and kicking for 
T. M. I., was a good pass receiver, 
and his accurate toe chalked up seven 
straight extra points from placement 
after he took over conversions late in 
the season. 

Several backs who left in mid-sea- 
son to go into the service or on to 
college were Jimmy Corn of McCallie, 
outstanding punter, fine blocker and 
runner; Marion Bagwell of McCallie, 
a vicious tackler, and O. B. Wehunt, 
Notre Dame’s best all around back. 

Bob Stewart of Castle Heights led 
the balloting for the second team 
backfield. A heady field general, and 
fine wingback, he is regarded by his 
coach as one of the best men to play 
the position at Heights. Billy Brooks 
of Baylor, probably the best punter 
in the association after Corn oe and 
Kenneth Cochrane of S. M. , prob- 
ably the fastest back in the. league, 
both led their teams in scoring and 
are capable in every department. Bam 
Webster, 15 year old sophomore from 
C. M. A. rounds out the backfield at 
full. He also led his team in scoring, 
and shows promise of being a real 
powerhouse in his last two years. 
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Ed Mallary of Baylor ranked right 
behind the first eight in the voting, 
with Hansen of C. M. A. and Robinson 
of G. M. A. receiving substantial sup- 
port. Others mentioned include Cun- 
ningham and Todd of Darlington, 
Dyer of Morgan, Wilson of S. M. A., 
Maiden of B. G. A., and Bell of River- 
side. 

Among the long runs of the year 
were a 91 yard run off tackle by Jack 
Gannon of T. M. I. against G. M. A., 
a 91 yard run with an intercepted 
pass by Billy Brooks of Baylor against 
C. M. A., a 92 yard runback of a kick- 
off by Kenneth Cochran of S. M. A. 
against Darlington, and an 87 yard 
run from scrimmage by Mallary of 
Baylor against Morgan. Other inter- 
esting events include a record of 7 
out of 8 Morgan passes intercepted 
by S. M. A., Cunningham of Darling- 
ton’s scoring eight times on runs of 
more than 30 yards. Holley of McCal- 
lie returning 5 punts for touchdowns 
and being nailed by Cochran of S. M. 
A. on the 1 yard line after a 55 yard 
return, and Maiden of B. G. A.’s in- 
tercepting 8 passes and running back 
14 punts for 290 yards. 


FINAL 1943 MID-SOUTH STANDINGS 


Cy Meights 2 
HOES Oe ee 
| OE, | aL 
— Pea ee 
S. M. A. 

Tome T. 
COR A. 
BoG..A. 
Riverside © 


Notre Dame Pant aie ! 
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L a Pts. Opp.Pts. Pct. 
0 1 126 25 =1.000 
0 1 107 26 ~=61.000 
i 1 255 47 857 
1 0 45 58 -750 
3 0 97 63 .500 
2 1 97 84 .500 
3 0 62 47 .400 
2 0 24 38 333 
2 0 14 81 .333 
3 0 is 19 .250 
3 0 7. 38 .000 
3 0 20 78 .000 
3 0 18 85 .000 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of votes received by each player, counting 2 for a first team selection 


and 1 for second team.) 





Pos. Player School Age Wt. Ht. Class Home 
End Rex Twist (10) C. Heights 17 172 6’ Sr. Memphis, Tenn. 
End John Moulton (10) Darlington 15 170 BAL” Sr. Rome, Ga. 
Tackle Bob Page (14) C. Heights 17 198 G2 Sr. Lebanon, Tenn. 
Tackle Gordon Smith (14) McCallie 17 185 6'3” Sr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Guard Joe Steffy (14) Baylor Le 190 5’10” Sr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Guard Robert Gish (18) C. M. A. 17 175 5’9” Sr. Athens, Alabama 
Center Tommy Buttram (17) McCallie 15 185 3 a Jr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Back John Parker (18) C. Heights 18 175 6’ Sr. Lafayette, Tenn. 
Back Kyle Holley (16) McCallie 17 145 5’9” Sr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Back Alex Williams (15) McCallie uke 182 6’ Sr. Etowah, Tenn. 
Back John Gannon (12) Ts 17 156 5’9” Sr. Johnson City, Tenn. 
Second Team 
End Lit Spurlock (9) S. M. A. 16 172 6’ Jr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
End Billy Wemyss (9) McCallie 17 160 wai” Sr. Nashville, Tenn. 
Tackle Earl Mograth (9) Baylor 17 190 5’10” Sr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Tackle Ripley Thompson (9) CA. Aa 170 6’ Sr. McCrory, Ark. 
Guard Don Tanner (11) C. Heights 16 203 S11" Jr. Willoughby, Ohio 
Guard Bill Burnett (6) C. Heights 17 165 5’10” Sr. Milan, Tenn. 
James Morgan (6) S. M. A. 17 178 5’10” Sr. Birmingham, Ala. 
Center Bascom Cooksey (6) C. Heights 17 150 5'11” Sr. Lebanon, Tenn. 
Back Bob Stewart (10) C. Heights 17 170 5’10” Sr. Crossville, Tenn. 
Back Billy Brooks (9) Baylor 18 155 5’9” Sr. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Back Kenneth Cochran (9) S. M. A. 18 158 510” Sr. Sistersville, W. Va. 
Back Allison Webster (7) CO. aS 15 170 5’10” Soph. Columbia, Tenn. 


Honorable Mention 


Ends: Bowyer, T. M. I: (6); Hedberg, C. M. A. (4); , Seas, G. M. A. (4); Curtis, Riverside (4); Haskell, Baylor (3); 
Casey, iN Dame (3); Harris, B. G. A. (2). 

Tackles: Howell, C. M. (6); Bailey, C. Heights (2); Gooch, C. M. A. (1). 

Guards: Blaydes, McCallie (4); Galbos, T. M. I. (4); Johnson, Darlington (3); Hugan, G. M. A. (3); Manges, River- 
side (2). 

Center: Formaway, T. M. I. (4). : : ; 
Backs: Mallary, Baylor (6); Robinson, G. M. (4); ‘eer OF M. A. (4); Cunningham, Darlington (3); Todd, Darling- 
ton (3); Dyer, Morgan (3); Wilson, S. M. A. (3); Maiden, B. G. A. (2); Bell, Riverside (2). 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Left to right, bottom row: James Billings, Don Jones, Bob Schatzabel, Ray Morgan, Irvin Pont, Nick Balikes, Jack 
Goodman, Billy Carter, Bob DeLong, J. Lindbloom. Kneeling: Captain Clive Shrader, Don Lins, Eugene Stevens, Bob 
O’Kell, Don Cole, Horace Morton, Beauford Sherwood, Pete Williams, Billy Scupine, Jack Burney. Standing: Jack 
Kirby, Gerald Vick, Henry Blount, Bill Fetterer, Al Merrifield, C. P. Youmans, Frank Howard, Red Dawson, John 


Montgomery, Robert Lee. 


Florida High School Summary 


HE perennially strong Miami 
[senior High Stingarees, coached 

by Tom Moorer, were univer- 
sally recognized as the outstanding 
scholastic football team in Florida for 
the 1943 season. 

The Stingarees defeated all comers, 
including Miami Andrew Jackson, 
Miami Edison, Leon of Tallahassee, 
and Robert E. Lee of Jacksonville, 
within the state, and Boys’ High of 
Atlanta, Columbus, Georgia, and sev- 
eral top ranking North Carolina elev- 
ens. 

Lee, coached by Whitey McLucas, 





By ARNOLD FINNEFROCK 


gave the Stingarees their closest call. 
The Generals lost 12-7 and had just 
achieved a first down on Miami’s 
2-yard line as time expired. 

The heart-breaking loss to Miami 
was the only one the Generals suf- 
fered, yet, under the Dickinson Rat- 
ing System, they finished second to 
Coach Price Leeper’s smartly-drilled 
Plant High eleven of Tampa in the 
Big Ten Conference. 

Lee, twice winner over Jacksonville 
Andrew Jackson and Landon of Jack- 
sonville and single game victor over 
Orlando, Hillsborough of Tampa, and 
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Miami Edison, had to yield the Big 
Ten crown to the Panthers, who like- 
wise were unbeaten but were tied by 
Miami Edison in a major upset. Lee 
beat Tech High of Atlanta in a post- 
season game. 

Crowned champions in Florida’s 
other leading prep loops were Coach 
A. P. Godby’s Leon High Lions of 
Tallahassee, who finished on top in 
the Northeast Conference, and the 
Bartow Yellow Jackets, who took 
down No. 1 honors in the South Flor- 
ida Conference. Led by Bruce Web- 
(Continued on page 33) 


LEON HIGH SCHOOL OF 
TALLAHASSEE 


Florida Northeast Conference 
Champions, 1943. 


LEON’S 69-MAN 1943 FOOTBALL SQUAD. 
Seated on the ground, from left: Asst. Mor. 
Carl Thompson, Asst. Coach John Westberg, 
Coach A. P. Godby, and Mgr. Ray Bozeman. 
Second row: Harvey Hallman, Malcolm Yan- 
cey, Virgil Willett, Howell Messer, Jimmy 
Yancey, Bill Kratzert, Clifford Clemons, Jack 
Tully, Leonard Gilberg, Bill Horne, Douglas 
Malsberger, Ronald Melton, J. C. Hartsfield. 
Third row: J. A. Barfield, Albert Bradford, 
Malcolm McNeill, Billy Maddox, Howard Still- 
man, Payne Midyette, Robert Dady, Travis 
Woodward, Jim Malsberger, Albert Messer, 
Bennie Revell, Joe Clark, Hollis Turner, Glenn 
Page. Fourth row: Harry Dennard, Eugene 
Pipkins, Tom Sebring, Jack Simmons, Edward 
Caldwell, Frank Cochran, John Cash, Don Sy- 
mon, Henry Knowles, Roy Currie, George Coch- 
ran, Ronald Nettles, Edwin Andrews, Jack 
Thomas, Laurie Dozier. Fifth row: Jeff Coch- 
ran, Billy Henry, Raymond Slappy, Eddie 
Richardson, Robert Wagner, Ralph Jones, Hur- 
ley Rudd, Irvin Hartsfield, Edward Holder, 
Dick Bliss, Bill Fain, George Benedict, Bob 
Tinney. Ra'ph Saffer. Sixth row: Odell Tur- 
ner, Palmer Hill, Ralph Cowart. Murray Shar- 
key, Fred Drake. Parke Saffer, Tommy Brown, 
Bill Todd. Jamie McCarter, Barney McCoy, 
Dal Albritton, Bobby Tully, J. W. Grimsley. 














MANUFACTURING COMPARNY 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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TOM SLATE 
ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


592 Peachtree Street, N.E. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


COMPLETE LINE OF— 


@ RAWLINGS 
@ SPALDING 


@ REACH—WRIGHT & 
DITSON 


@ VOIT 


and many other lines 
of Athletic Equipment 


TENNIS & BADMINTON EXPERT 
RESTRINGING 
by 
A. P. JETTE 











BASKETBALL COACHING 
METHODS 
(Continued from page 11) 

early season practices to impress up- 
on the squad the defensive side of 
the game. “Keep between your man 
and the basket,’ “Don’t take your 
eyes off of a man after he passes,” 
“Continually chatter on Defense,” 
“Never bat a ball under your op- 
ponent’s basket,” etc. 

Other fundamentals we work on are 
foul shooting, dribbling in and out 
around dummies, speed dribbling, ball 
hawking on loose balls, intercepting 
passes, jumping practice by means of 
a suspended ball, and rebound work. 

Under team defense comes switch- 
ing, sliding, floating, outside screens, 
inside screens, blocking out outside 
of rebound area, picking up loose 
men, 

We also use about 10 drills for 
practice on the fast break. These are 
practiced religiously, for we try to 
create as many 2 on 1 and 3 on 2 
situations as possible. We work on 
all these fundamentals and drills the 
entire season. Along with this we 
take up our plays and try to weave 
the fundamentals into our system of 
play. If we have done our work well 
in developing the players, then the 
plays will work. 
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Louisiana Football Round-Up 


By HAP GLAUDI 


HE Jesuit High Blue Jays of 
"Trew Orleans, undefeated Louisi- 

ana State champions, closed one 
of their greatest gridiron seasons 
with a 12 to 0 victory over the Mt. 
Carmel Caravan, Chicago  co-city 
champions, in a post season classic 
played in New Orleans. 

The contest, played in City Park 
Stadium on Sunday afternoon, De- 
cember 26th, was an inaugural affair 
of an annual classic between the Cath- 
olic school champions of New Orleans 
and Chicago under the sponsorship 
of the New Orleans Catholic Youth 
Organization. 

Jesuit, in winning, struck a blow 
for the prestige of New Orleans and 
Southern Prep school football. The 
visiting team from Chicago was a 
pre-game favorite and reports from 
the Windy City indicated the Cara- 
van was one of the Nation’s top high 
school football squads. But the light- 
er Jesuit eleven, paced by Captain 
Ray Coates, simply had too much 
class and speed for the bigger, but 
slower, mid-westerners. The two 
touchdown margin of the Jays does 
not begin to show the difference be- 
tween the two elevens. 

Jesuit completed an _ undefeated 
season in hauling down the New Or- 
leans, Louisiana and CYO classic 
titles. The Jays edged Holy Cross 
College out of the Crescent City 
crown by a half game, the latter 
school losing only to Jesuit while the 
Jays in turn were held to a 6 to 6 
tie by Warren Easton. Jesuit went 
on to the State crown with a 25 to 7 
victory over Byrd High of Shreve- 
port in the State finals. 


LOUISIANA NOTES: The cage 
season is on in full swing. In New 
Orleans the Prep League opened its 
42 game schedule with the St. Aloy- 
sius Crusaders, defending Southern 
AAU champions, scoring a 34 to 26 
victory over Holy Cross College, de- 
fending city and state Prep kings. 
The game was played on a Sunday 
night and officials were forced to turn 
fans away from the packed St. Aloy- 
sius gymnasium. .. . Istrouma is be- 
ing tagged as the top team in South- 
east Louisiana while Byrd High is 
expected to rule favorite in North 
Louisiana. . . . Coach Gernon Brown 
of Jesuit, who piloted the Jays to 
their state title grid win, represented 
Louisiana at the National Federation 
rules committee meeting in Chicago in 
January. . . . Jesuit is choice of all 
rival coaches to win the city cage 
championship. Louisiana boys 
who were on the All-Southern squad 
this season were Foster White of 
Byrd High, Shreveport; Ed Price of 
Warren Easton; Bernard Winters and 
Ray Espenan of Holy Cross College. 

The executive committee of the 
Louisiana High School Coaches Asso- 
ciation held their annual meeting in 
Alexandria on Friday night, January 
28th. Coach Gernon Brown of Jesuit, 
president of the Association, made 
new appointments to the committee. 

The LHSCA meeting was held on 
the eve of the annual meeting of the 
Louisiana State Athletic Association. 


, (Note: Coates of Jesuit was selected as captain of All-Louisiana team and 
Collins of Baton Rouge was named Most Valuable player to his team.) 


LOUISIANA ALL-STATE FOOTBALL HONOR TEAM 








Player School Pos. Age Hgt. Wet. Class 
Ray Espenan............. Holy Cross (N. Orleans) LE 17 6’ 2” 175 Senior 
Bernard Winters....Holy Cross (N.Orleans) LT 18 5/11” 205 Senior 
Sidney Sedlock.......W. Easton (N. Orleans) LG 17 5/11” 200 Senior 
Melvin Didiev............ Catholic Hi (B. Rouge)... C 17 6’ 1” 190 Senior 
Fred Eagan : 17 «=3—25’ 8” 170 ~@©Senior 
Garnett Baird........... Byrd Hi (Shreveport).. RT 17 6’ 210 Senior 
Bill Kellum................... Haynesville 2.0.2 RE 17 6 2” 170 ~~ Senior 
Foster White.............. Byrd Hi (Shreveport)..QB 18 5'10” 167 Senior 
Edward Price............ W. Easton (N. Orleans) HB 18 6’ 190 Senior 
Ray Coates Jesuit (N. Orleans)........... me: 40: ae 175 Senior 
Harrell Collins......... Baton Rouge Hi.................. FB 17 5'11” 185 Senior 
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Woodlawn Title Winner 


BY FRED ADAMS 


mingham, came through their 
eight-game schedule to annex 
their fifth consecutive championship. 
They scored a total of 211 points for 
the season against the opposition 13. 
Highlight of the season for Wood- 
lawn came on November 26 when 
they played a return game with Ens- 
ley in the annual Crippled Children’s 
Clinic game, sponsored by the Bir- 
mingham News-Age Herald. The 
Colonels won 19 to 0, before 27,000 
fans, the largest crowd ever to wit- 
ness a football game in Birmingham. 
The success of the 1943 Woodlawn 
campaign was due largely to the 
work of Harry Gilmer and Gordon 
Pettus. Gilmer coupled an uncanny 
passing ability with some fancy ball 
carrying. Pettus was a tricky runner 
and top pass snagger. lLangner’s 
blocking and field generalship also 
contributed much to the cause. The 
entire team deserves praise. The boys 
were steady and their blocking and 
tackling reflected the sound coaching 
of Malcolm Laney. 


Ts: Woodlawn Colonels, of Bir- 





WRESTLING, BOXING, JUDO 
AND TUMBLING 


(Continued from page 20) 


an ideal sport for a little girl, and 
they are usually very enthusiastic 
about learning new abilities and how 
to control their bodies. We, of the 
coaching field, know that a girl’s 
activities as a child have much to do 
with her appearance and health later 
in life. A child, who becomes skill- 
ful at tumbling, is more likely to 
remain active later on in life. Of all 
sports there is none that will give 
more grace and muscular coordina- 
tion than tumbling. 
Conclusion 

There is one thing that we all hope 
to achieve from any physical activity 
with children. We hope that we are 
doing something to build the boy or 
girl into a better man or woman. 
If a boy learns to think on his feet 
while in active combat, we feel that 
we have gone a long way towards 
preparing him for the frequent dif- 
ficulties and problems of life. 

We expect to continue with per- 
sonal contact sports as a regular part 
of the Fritz Orr program because 
we feel that they contribute a great 
deal to a child’s failure or success 
later in life. 









Woodlawn High School 1943 Football Squad 


When the All-City and All-State 
teams were announced, Woodlawn 
names studded the picks. Paul Ar- 
thur, end; Lewis Lawley, tackle; Ivan 
Leonard, guard; Charles Langler and 
Harry Gilmer, backs, made the All- 
City team. Arthur, Lawley and Gil- 
mer were named All-State, and Gil- 
mer added the last bouquet when he 
landed on the All-Southern team an- 
nounced in December. 

Coach Laney, a University of Ala- 
bama graduate, has been at Wood- 
lawn 10 seasons, and his elevens have 
compiled a record of 65 victories, 13 
losses and four ties. They have an- 
nexed six city crowns and tied Ram- 


sey in 1936 for the seventh. The 
Colonels have won their last five 
titles in a row and are undefeated 
since the season of 1940, when they 
bowed to Sidney Lanier, of Montgom- 
ery, 14-0. 


The 1943 record follows: 


Woodlawn— 9 Bessemer—6 
Woodlawn—14 Manuel, of Louisv.—7 
Woodlawn—32 Ramsey—0 
Woodlawn— 6 


Woodlawn—53 


Ensley—0 
Jefferson—0 


Woodlawn—20 Phillips—0O 
Woodlawn—26 Sidney Lanier—0 
Woodlawn—32 West End—0 
Woodlawn—19 Ensley—0 





Free Inspections 


and private homes. 


ORKIN TERMITE CO., INC. 





BONDED TERMITE CONTROL 





Protect your house or buildings from the ravages of termites 
by calling Orkin’s, and have one of their trained inspectors 
make a complete survey and estimate. Their trained personnel 
can handle your every Termite problem. 


Orkin pest control service is widely used throughout the South 
by business establishments, institutions, government projects 


Offices in Principal Southern Cities 


ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., INC. 


~ 


5 Year Guarantee 
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National Federation News and Views 


By H. V. PORTER 


Secretary, National Federation of State High School Athletic Associations 


ALABAMA: Alabama has a spe- 
cific rule which prohibits the sanc- 
tioning of any type of all-star foot- 
ball game. Some of the Southern 
states have had an epidemic of at- 
tempts by promoters to inaugurate 
a series of post-season and all-star 
games. Some of these have been 
such gross violations of the letter 
and spirit of the athletic rules that 
they have reflected discredit on the 
entire school organization. 

BASKETBALL EXPERIMENTA- 
TION: Statewide experimental proj- 
ects are being conducted in at least 
three states. These experiments are 
along the line of requests for fur- 
ther information about the possibili- 
ties in certain proposed basketball 
rule changes. In Michigan, all high 
school games are being played under 
a modified three-second free throw 
lane rule. Under this modified rule, 
the three-second restriction is made 
to apply only to the player who is 
in control of the ball rather than to 
any player of the team in control. 
The schools have also been urged to 
study the matter of whether the 
whole three-second limitation rule 
could be eliminated. In Illinois, all 
high school games are being played 
under the rule which permits five 
personal fouls before disqualification. 
All tournaments in that state will be 
played under this rule and careful 
statistics will be collected so that it 
will be possible to compare the games 
of this year with those of last year 
when four fouls resulted in disquali- 
fication. The state associations of 
Iowa and Missouri have also recom- 
mended that their schools experiment 
with this same modified rule. It will 
be decided later whether the tour- 
naments will be played under such 
modification. In Idaho, all high 
school games will be played under the 
modified rule which will remove the 
limitation on the number of times a 
player may re-enter the game. 

These projects should supply inter- 
esting and valuable statistics. They 


may have an influence on proposals 
to have these modifications adopted 
on a nationwide scale for 1944-5. 

TOURNAMENTS RESUMED: In 
the states of Michigan, Montana, Utah 
and Washington, it has been definitely 
decided to sponsor the usual state 
association series of tournaments for 
1944. Last year, both states aban- 
doned the tournaments on account of 
transportation difficulties. The sen- 
timent among schoolmen after one 
year of trial is overwhelmingly in 
favor of a return to the tournament 
series, 

ARMY-NAVY AWARDS: The 
Rawlings Manufacturing Company of 
St. Louis and the Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company of Chicago have been 
awarded the Army-Navy E for effi- 
ciency in production of needed war 
materials. The Rawlings Company 
had the distinction of being the first 
manufacturer of sporting goods to 
receive such award.- Both firms have 
been doing outstanding work in the 
production of equipment for the serv- 
ice force training camps. At the 
same time, they have been making a 
valuable contribution to the school 
sports program by continuing a lim- 
ited amount of production for civilian 
use. Both firms have been strong sup- 
porters of the high school organiza- 
tion work and their inventive genius 
has made the equipment keep pace 
with progress in other fields of en- 
deavor. Further information about 
their products may be found in the 
various Federation rules publications 
and in the school athletic magazines. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION FOOT- 
BALL MEETING: Twenty-five states 
sent representatives to the National 
Federation football meeting which was 
held in Chicago on January 8th and 
9th, 1944. The remaining states that 
use the National Federation rules 
were unable to send representatives 
but summaries of sentiment in those 
states and comments from the state 
association officers were given atten- 
tion at the meeting. 





380 Peachtree Street 





J.N. KALISH AND W. N. AINSWORTH, JR. 


Prescription Opticians 
BROKEN LENSES DUPLICATED 


(2 Doors from Medical Arts Building) 


Atlanta 








At the meeting there was a thor- 
ough study of happenings during the 
1943 football season and this included 
study of the accident statistics as 
provided by the state organizations 
which have accident benefit coverage. 
All of these matters were carefully 
considered in the action on next year’s 
rules. The number of rule modifica- 
tions which was authorized for 1944 
was small. Most of them are in the 
interests of further simplification. An 
outstanding piece of work along this 
line has been done over the past 
twelve years and the high school 
game has been immeasurably im- 
proved through such action. Plans for 
experimental work during the 1944 
season were also made at the meet- 
ing. The new rules books will be 
made up during the next month and 
they will be ready for distribution 
before the end of the school year. 

NATIONAL FEDERATION AN- 
NUAL MEETING: The annual meet- 
ing of the National Federation was 
held in Chicago on January 6th and 
7th. Twenty-eight states were rep- 
resented at the meeting. The sessions 
were devoted to a discussion of prob- 
lems which are of interest to all 
high school administrators and others 
who are connected with high school 
athletic work. Among the speakers 
were Brigadier General W. L. Weible, 
Director Military Training, Army 
Service Forces, and Dr. Frank Lloyd, 
Executive Officer, National Physical 
Fitness Committee. 

At the business session, the group 
acted on a number of proposed modi- 
fications of the constitution and by- 
laws. Most of these modifications 
were for the purpose of making these 
documents conform to the present 
type of organization. One of the 
proposals provided for the election 
of members of the Executive Commit- 
tee by sections with each section con- 
taining approximately the same num- 
ber of member high schools. There 
are seven such Sections. 

At the Executive Committee meet- 
ing, R. E. Rawlins was elected pres- 
ident of the Federation and W. B. 
Spencer was elected vice-president. 

20% WITHHOLDING TAX: Recent 
action by the Federal Internal Reve- 
nue Department on appeals of. the 
high school organizations is good 
news to those school heads who anti- 
cipated a great deal of extra work 
and expense in connection with em- 
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ployment of occasional workers such 
as athletic officials. The early opin- 
ions indicated that such men worked 
under the employer-employee rela- 
tionship and that the tax must be 
withheld. Appeals for a reconsidera- 
tion of these early rulings have been 
sympathetically received and it has 
now been established that such offi- 
cials are independent contractors 
when they work under conditions 
which exist in most of the high 
schools. It is not necessary for the 
school to withhold the tax. To avoid 
any question about the matter, it is 
desirable that the high school use 
the printed official’s contract supplied 
by the state high school office and 
that such contract contain the state- 
ment that the official is acting as an 
independent contractor. 

Here are sample excerpts from re- 
cent rulings. 

Pennsylvania: “On the basis of the 
terms of the contract for officials 
under Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association rules, revised 
September 1, 1942, it is held that 
schools entering into such contracts 
with sporting officials do not have 
such control over the officials as to 
establish the officials as employees, 
and therefore, for the purposes of 
Section 1622 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, the remuneration paid to the 
officials for services rendered under 
such contracts, is not subject to the 
withholding of income tax.” 

WM. SHERWOOD, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 


Note: The Pennsylvania printed 
contract for officials contains the fol- 
lowing printed statement: “It is un- 
derstood that the official is serving 
as an independent contractor.” 

Wisconsin: “You are advised that 
remuneration received by officials 
rendering their services under ‘the 
regulations of the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Association, and 
under the contract provided by the 
Association for use between the 
school and the officials, is not subject 
to the withholding requirements of 
the Current Tax Payment Act. These 
officials would be considered inde- 
pendent contractors rather than em- 


ployees.” FRANK J. KUHL, 
Collector. 


Connecticut: “Where the contesting 
school or schools enter into a con- 
tract with the official for the purpose 
of seeing that the contest is conducted 
in accordance with the prescribed 
rules for such game or contest, it is 
evident that the school does not re- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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of the film. 


first served.” 





FILM AVAILABLE FOR SCHOOLS 


The 1943 baseball classic. THE WORLD SERIES, has been 
recorded on film, in picture and sound, and is now being seen and 
heard by baseball fans throughout the world. 

This is a two-reel sound-on-film movie, in 16 m.m. size, with 
approximately 22 minutes running time. It shows the play by play 
highlights of all the World Series games, with other added features. 

This interesting and thrilling film is available to Southern schools 
through the courtesy of Hillerich & Bradsby Company, co-sponsors 


Schools interested in accepting this generous offer should get 
their requests for booking in early. The demand will be great and, as 
there is a limited number of prints available, “first come will be 


Write Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louisville, Kentucky, the 
date you would like to have it, giving alternate dates, if possible. 
The only cost to you is express charges to the next exhibitor. Re- 
member only 16 m.m. films are available and your projector must 
have sound attachment. It will not work in a silent projector. 
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NAVY V-12 COLLEGE TRAIN- 
ING 


(Continued from page 21) 


one of three routes to commissioning. 
He may elect to enter the Naval 
R.O.T.C. branch of the program. He 
may decide to enter the Marine Corps 
and upon completion of his course be 
sent to Quantico for four months and 
then receive his commission; or he 
may continue as a naval student and 
upon completion of his course, go to 
Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s School 
and be commissioned in this manner. 
The advantage of the Naval R.O.T.C. 
route is the fact that graduates of 
the N.R.O.T.C., after one year in the 
Fleet, are eligible for commissions in 
the Regular Navy. 

Trainees follow a very rigid sched- 
ule each day. They rise at 6:15 and 


fall in for 20 minutes of calisthenics 
and return to the barracks. They then 
clean up their quarters and fall in 
for breakfast at 7:20. At 8:30 they 
report to their classes and in addi- 
tion, they must put in one hour of 
Physical Training each day. Liberty 
is allowed only at stated intervals. In 
addition to their regular course, the 
Navy Department requires that all 
students take naval subjects each 
year to better prepare themselves for 
work in the Fleet. 

An adequate staff of officers is 
detailed to each school to handle the 
program and instruct the students 
and see that they are properly indoc- 
trinated with the Navy spirit. 

Further information regarding this 
program may be secured from the 
various Naval Officer Procurement 
Offices which are located in all large 
cities in the United States. 
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1943 Report on Southern Football Officiating 


By A. R. HUTCHENS 
Commissioner S.F.O.A. 





The Rating Cards, from which the tables next 1 following are ‘compiled, are turned into the Booking Office by opposing 
Coaches after each game. Each Coach rates each of the four officials at work from zero to ten for each game separately. 


The average of the eight ratings thus assembled on any one game classifies the officiating of that g 


lent” (8.5-10.0), “Very Good” (7.0-8.4), “Good” (5.5-6.9), “Satisfactory” (3.5-5.4), “Fair” (1.5-3.4) or “Poor” (0.0-1.4). 
Thus the table following is a consensus of all major college Coaches in the South, expressed annually in uniform lan- 


guage and terms. 


PERCENTAGE OF GAMES RATED AS 





Season “Excel- “Very “Satis- 

of lent” Good” “Good” factory” “Fair” “Poor” 
1932 18% 35% 24% 9% 9% 5% 
1933 15% 30% 35% 11% 6% % 2%2% 
1934 14% 31% 24% 24% 5% 2% 
1935 18% 35% 29% 14% 3%% %% 
1936 20% 32% 24% 18% 34%2% 242% 
1937 27% 32% 23% 13% 41%42% %% 
1938 21% 33% 32% 11% 3% none 
1939 20% 387% 31% 10% 2% none 
1940 20% 34% 31% 13% 2% none 
1941 12% 52% 27% 1% 2% none 
1942 21% 40% 27% 11%2% 1% none 
1943 18% 48% 28% 3% 2% 1% 








ame as “Excel- 


Games Average 
“Satis- Numerical 
Total factory Rating 
Games or for 
Rated Better” Season 
121 86% 6.04 
119 91% 6.30 
123 93% 6.39 
160 96% 6.76 
154 94% 6.66 
161 95% 6.93 
165 97% 6.94 
194 98% 7.10 
200 98% 7.01 
192 98% 7.06 
204 9914 % 7.09 
104 97% 7.22 





AR laid its heavy hand on 
W football in the season of 1943 

and many of last year’s fears 
and forebodings were realized. Coach- 
ing staffs were disrupted, teams were 
broken up and former plans and 
schedules became mere scraps of pa- 
per. But out of the resultant con- 
fusion and turmoil 18 southern col- 





SPORTING 
GOODS 


We carry the best known 


lines in athletic goods— 


GOLDSMITH, WILSON, 
KING, SPOTBILT, RIDDELL, 
CONVERSE, SAND, AND 
MANY OTHERS. 


Reeder & McGaughey, Inc. 
52 Broad Street, N.W. 
ATLANTA, GA. 











leges emerged with teams and car- 
ried through the season. All tasted 
defeat somewhere along the road and 
probably none would claim even a 
mythical championship. But certainly 
all can claim and all can share the 
great credit and high tribute due 
men and teams that could face their 
bleak prospects and still find the 
courage to go on. 

Death, too, dealt a blow to foot- 
ball in 1948. It chose that unhappy 
season to call Walter R. Okeson from 
the game. For over half a century 
Okey has been imprinting his fine 
influence on football. As _ player, 
coach, official, commissioner and rules 
authority supreme he stands forth as 
the game’s proudest symbol of sports- 
manship and fair play. His place in 
the hearts of his countless friends 
will never be filled and his name and 
fame will live forever in the pages 
of football history. His last post was 
Chairman of the Rules Committee. 
Only Death could retire him. On the 
morning of November 4th, at his 
home in Bethlehem, it did. 


The season’s officiating stood up 
well despite unstable conditions and 
only part time schedules for most of 
the men in white. Coaches generously 
rated them better than ever before. 
7.22 out of a possible 10.0 is the 
overall average for 104 games served 
and sets a new mark for officials of 
the future to shoot at. 


But, unfortunately, that wasn’t the 
only record broken. After four suc- 
cessive years of no games in the 
“Poor” column, the unwelcome visitor 
is back again. Percentagewise, the 


single game concerned looms large 
against totals which this year are 


only half size. But the details re- 
ported indicate two hours and thirty- 
five minutes of blundering and in- 
competence in no way unduly magni- 
fied by statistical surroundings. Nev- 
ertheless, this failure involves only 
four individuals on a single day and 
in a season such as this must not be 
used to heckle either them or the 
many others who, scorning conven- 
ient war-time alibis, went after a new 
high mark and made it. 


1944 football is still in the making. 
Neither the Southern nor the South- 
eastern Conference has announced any 
definite program as yet. However, 
schedules are being arranged and 
with the prospect of equality in age 
and experience of military and civil- 
ian students many more teams in 
the field next year seems a safe pre- 
diction. 


The Association is prepared for 
that eventuality. 172 members are 
now enrolled. The new Ranking lists 
will be made up and sent out to 
colleges in January. Schedules and 
Preferential Lists will be gathered 
as usual and free Booking Office serv- 
ice will be available to all Confer- 


ence members pending consummation 
of a new Conference - Association 
agreement to replace the one which 
expires December 31st. As ordered 
by vote of the members at their re- 
cent annual meeting, the Executive 
Committee is now empowered to close 
such agreements with the Conferences 
and will seek an early opportunity to 
do so. Later Bulletins will keep mem- 
bers informed on developments in this 
and other matters of general interest. 
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FLORIDA HIGH SCHOOL 
SUMMARY 


(Continued from page 26) 
ster, Coach Jim Mobley’s Winter Park 
eleven won the Central Florida Con- 
ference championship. 

Singled out as Florida’s four mem- 
bers on the All-Southern Prep Squad, 
Hudson Meacham, Lee tackle; Billy 
Parker, Lee halfback; Pete Williams, 
Miami Senior High halfback, and 
Dewell Rushing, Hillsborough end, 
probably were the state’s four out- 
standing scholastic gridders. 
ASSOCIATED PRESS ALL-STATE 

TEAM 
Ends: Dewell Rushing, Hillsborough; 

Kenneth Younger, Plant 
Tackles: Hud Meacham, Lee; Ed 

Sharkey, Arcadia 
Guards: Frank Lorenzo, Hillsborough; 

Fletcher Grove, Plant 
Center: Ted Maksymowich, Miami 

Edison 
Backs: Billy Parker and Billy Queen, 

Lee; Pete Williams, Miami Senior 

High; Kenneth McCall, Orlando 

Second Team 
Ends: Sam Butz, Jr., Lee; C. P. You- 
mans, Miami Senior High 
Tackles: Herbert St. John, Jackson- 
ville, Andrew Jackson; Gerald Vick, 
Miami Senior High 





Guards: Horace Drew, Lee; Edgar . 


Jordan, Bradenton 

Center: Edwy Hull, Landon (Jack- 
sonville) 

Backs: Kline Condo, Plant City; Bob 
Hudson, St. Petersburg; Bobby 
Belle, Plant; Paul Stephanz, Lee 
The Official ALL - NORTHEAST 

CONFERENCE TEAM, selected by 

the coaches with only seniors eligible. 

Ends: Montel Adkinson, Ocala; Don- 
ald Baxter, Leesburg 

Tackles: Glenn Smith, Ocala; Leonard 
Gilberg, Leon 

Guards: Bruce Martin, Gainesville; 
Buck North, Lake City 

Center: Stuart Cilchrist, Leesburg 

Backs: Jimmy Williams, Ocala; Jim 
Matthews, Leesburg; Bill Fleming, 
Sanford; J. W. Neisler, Ocala 


FLORIDA NOTES 


Columbia High of Lake City lost its 
third football coach since the out- 
break of the war on February 1, Ed 
Williamson reporting on that date for 
induction in the Army. His immedi- 
ate predecessors, Happy Lawrence 
and Hobart Hooser, are in the Navy. 

Slated to succeed Williamson is an- 
other former University of Florida 
athlete, Floyd Konetsky, who played 
guard on the varsity grid squad for 
three years. Konetsky, a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, has a medical dis- 
charge from the Marine Corps. 


SOUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


The 15-team Northeast Conference, 
Florida’s largest prep league, dis- 
solved at a meeting in Jacksonville 
January 23, two new loops coming 
into being where originally there was 
only one. 

With the split determined voluntar- 
ily on customary team strength, the 
new set-ups will be: 

(1) Leon, of Tallahassee; Live 
Oak; Lake City; Ocala; Leesburg; 
Fletcher of Jacksonville Beach; Day- 
tona Beach; and Gainesville. This 
group will continue to be known as 
the Northeast Conference. 

(2) Eustis; Ketterlinus, of St. Au- 
gustine; New Smyrna Beach; Palat- 
ka; St. Paul’s, of Jacksonville; and 
Bolles, Jacksonville private school 
which was admitted into the confer- 
ence before the coaches voted to 
split the league. 

Both loops hope to add Sanford 
and Deland, charter members of the 
Northeast Conference, which were not 
represented at the meeting, to their 
list of members. There also is a pos- 
sibility that Seabreeze will join 
Group 2. 

Officers of the new Northeast Con- 
ference are C. T. (Spike) Welshinger, 
Daytona Beach, President; A. P. God- 
by, Tallahassee, Vice-President; Ish 
Brant, Fletcher, Jacksonville Beach, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

Officers of the new circuit, which 
did not immediately decide upon a 
name, are Charlie Jones, St. Paul’s 
(Jacksonville), President; Bill Fer- 
razzi, Ketterlinus (St. Augustine), 
Vice-President; H. A. Schubiger, su- 
pervising principal of New Smyrna 
Beach schools, Secretary-Treasurer. 

With the admission of Bolles giv- 
ing the loop 16 teams, the Northeast 
Conference will continue intact for 
the rest of the school year. Thirteen 
of the members will play in the an- 
nual basketball tournament early in 
February at Daytona Beach. 

Leon, Daytona Beach, Ocala, and 
Gainesville were seeded in that order. 





NATIONAL FEDERATION 
NEWS AND VIEWS 


(Continued from page 31) 

tain the right to control and direct 
the official in his actual handling of 
the game. Consequently, in such in- 
stances, the employer-employee rela- 
tionship would not be considered to 
exist and withholding of income tax 
would not be required.” 


WM. T. SHERWOOD, 
Acting Deputy Commissioner. 
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THE COMPLETE 
Sporting 
Goods 


STORE 


Where Else Can All 
These Services Be Had 
Under One Roof? 


BASEBALL 
BASKETBALL 
FOOTBALL 
TENNIS 
BADMINTON 
GOLF 
FISHING TACKLE 
GUNS & RIFLES 
AMMUNITION 
HUNTING CLOTHES 
SPORTS APPAREL 


OUTDOOR 
EQUIPMENT 


BICYCLES 
BICYCLE ACCESSORIES 
TOYS & GAMES 
MODEL PLANES 
WHEEL GOODS 


TENNIS RACKETS 
RESTRUNG 


RODS & REELS 
REPAIRED 


BICYCLES REPAIRED 

AND OVERHAULED 

AND MANY OTHER 
KINDRED LINES 


Come in and see for your- 

self, The Most Complete 

Sporting Goods Store In the 
South. 


Walthour & Hood Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 














Babe Ruth and Yankee pitcher 
Johnny Murphy assist Lieut. Coan in 
loading an army transport plane with 
prints of “The 1943 Baseball Classic 
—the World Series,” the film which 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. is co-sponsor- 
ing for the American service men 
abroad and at home. The first copies 
went by air to American posts on 
foreign fronts, others to camps, bases, 
and hospitals in this country. Early 
in 1944 the film will be available for 
civilian showings. Free bookings may 
be arranged by writing to Advertis- 
ing Department, A. G. Spalding & 
Bros., 19 Beekman Street, New York 
City 8, N. Y. 





SAFETY IN FOOTBALL 


(Continued from page 6) 


stead of some other unprotected part 
of the body. 

And for those times when a player 
is knocked off his feet, take a lesson 
from the tumblers and gymnasts and 
learn how to relax and roll with a fall 
instead of dropping like a stone, with 
arms and legs flopping in all direc- 
tions. 

Bumps and bruises are, of course, 
an inescapable part of the game, and 
football wouldn’t be football if it 
could be played without getting your 
hair mussed up. 

But to the fans, the players, and 
the coaches, too, I’d say that sound 
coaching for the most effective foot- 
ball automatically places maximum 
emphasis on safe football. 

Let’s play football as hard as we 
can. Let’s win as many games as we 
can. But let’s protect the lives and 
limbs of the players! It can be done. 
Let’s do it! 


SoUTHERN COACH AND ATHLETE 


MID-SOUTH FOOTBALL SUMMARY 
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(Continued from page 24) 


1937 
First Team ees Team 
Strong, Baylor a: es cennnat tee AMO, A: 
Vick,  . eS ; ~ Thweatt, MBA 
Williams, MBA _. a. | een! White, TMI 
Bratton, BGA __ peg =—_ _ Hughes, Darlington 
Streiff, Baylor .- _G _. Hale, Dunsan 
Organ, S — EES ee Se _ Pack, St. "Andrews 
Grubbs, C f Sibold, McCallie 
Gentry, MBA | ee anaes: Rike, Baylor 
L. Culberson, Darlington a __..., Williams, “Tis 
Cushman, Baylor - BB set Se Cate, TMI 
Moore, Morgan : S . Burch, C. Heights 
1938 
First Team Second Team 
McCullough, Baylor __E Adams, Darlington 
Lyne, MBA, and 
Wilson, C. _— : a _.. Campbell, Baylor 
pee) ‘ .. Robertson, C. Heights 
C. White, TMI ____ asians Dee | es _... Earhart, Morgan 
a |. \ Saas io: 3 Haines, ‘Darlington; Warmbrod, 
Alder, McCallie Cia = _ SMA; Pack, St. Andrews 
Sibold, McCallie a ee ee C. none eee Costa, Baylor 
Cutchin, MBA oe “Cate, TMI; Farriss, 
J. White, TMI _ _B : SMA; Lucas, BGA; 
Mason, McCallie ee ee McHugh, N. Dame; and 
Todd, Darlington B _ Wright, Duncan 
1939 
First Team Second Team 
North, C. Heights E Campbell, Baylor 
Rhea, Darlington nae Robertson, C. Hts. 
Ragsdale, MBA i ee en ‘by . Morrow, Notre Dame 
Haston, C. Heights - : RES! JE = Warren, Morgan 
Haines, Darlington __ — _ Palazola, F. Ryan 
Webster, Baylor SG Scott, McCallie, and Mahery, Baylor 
Earhart, Morgan _. LE: & seni ee ee 2 Cleveland, TMI 
Tucker, Darngon —__._...-.____ B cis ~ Sherwood, SMA; Greek, 
Myers, C. Heights -- Sree MBA; Bostick, C. Hts: 
Adair, McCallie eee = é Spaulding, Baylor; 
McHugh, Notre Dame B . Rohling, F. Ryan 
dat te and Montooth, TMI 
1940 
First Team Second Team 
North, C. Heights os Rhea, Darlington 
Massey, McCallie —§  — a . Washington, MBA 
Stringfield Darlington ea al et Ue ee Valentine, TMI; 
Healy, Baylor a22 | ee _ Leonard, Morgan; and 
Hartley, CMA 
Bibb, McCallie ede eetiteboe: 5 _......... Kelly, MBA 
Webster, Baylor _ MR ee eee Palmer, C. Heights 
Finch, Darlington - et Heriges, Wallace and Bethune, GMA 
Prokop, Baylor on Piet S . _ SE nee te ee Cox, MBA 
Ball, MBA __ : ’ CUE. | Pein meted See met eee Mitchell, Morgan 
DeShazo, C. Heights sie ele ces B z Montooth, T.M.I. 
Mathis, Darlington ee et ee Porter, GMA 
1941 
First Team Second Team 
Asbury, TMI .-  .- Fritchie, GMA 
Enders, Castle Heights i Powell, McCallie 
Healy, Baylor _.__. ‘iy . Hartley, CMA 
Maddux, MBA _... if, _ Bryson, TMI 
Steele, Darlington = Harvey, MBA 
Robinson, Baylor 5, { ner apeemanne, bets Pons, Riverside 
Coy ee ee = & Regen, Castle Heights 
Duffie, Baylor _. B. ue Blackburn, Morgan 
Robinson, McCallie ae . yom ...... Culberson, Darlington 
Webster, TMI __-_. B meg Shnae _ Pierce, CMA 
Cox, MBA oS oe Se Craig, Notre Dame 
1942 
First Team Second Team 
Marshall Ray, Morgan Ree a st ay . Fields, M. B. A. 
Reid Moseley, C. Heights = Boykin, Darlington 
Dennis Carr, M. B. A. A ...... Bryan, Baylor 
William Legg, C. M. A. ‘ly Boyd, Notre Dame 
Joe Steffy, Baylor me . Carpenter, T. M. I. 
Robert Folger, T. M. I. Se . Owen, M. B. A. 
Ralph Simmons, Darlington | =o, (- pane eerie 2 Cooper, T. M. I. 
Harry Robinson, McCallie _ DERE ORME eS 
Wilson Austin, . « aa | Ree ee eee Warrick, M. B. A. 
John Parker, C. Heights_..:__________B ; - Bratton, C. a ae 
games Goro, M. B: A... _: ENT ne YT Fuqua, C. M. 
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SPECTATORS LIKE 


ACTION 


Those who “pay to get in” expect to see action— 
speed—color. lf they fail to see it, they go away 
disappointed and might not attend your next game. 


Back of that thrilling play is the proper equipment 
which gives the player maximum freedom and pro- 
tection and increases your team’s efficiency and 


drawing power. 


RIDDELL EQUIPMENT, with its design and con- 


struction, gives your team its best chance to show 


speed, action and color—to have crowd appeal. 


a on —— git Fy 


¢ ATHLETIC SHOES e HELMETS 


RACKETRAIIS » FOOTBALLS 
. BASKEIBALLS ° FUU I LLO 





THE HOUSE OF QUALITY and SERVICE 


1259 N. Wood Street e e ‘CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Fortunately we still have a sizeable quantity of our 
Penetrating Leather Oil on hand, and you should 
have some of it in your Supply Room. 

IVORY SYSTEM Penetrating Leather Oil will re- 
store the original softness and flexibility to your 
athletic leather goods. 

It will preserve and prolong the life of your athletic 
equipment, and that is a very important function in 


these days of scarcity. 


Use on all kinds of leather goods 


Fielders Gloves Golf Bags 
Football Shoes Carry-all Bags 


Catchers Mitts Leather Straps 





Skate Shoes Hockey Gloves 
Ball Covers 


Ski Boots 


em 
vor —— 


OF ATHLETIC 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS EQUIPMENT 











